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Dolls’ Toilettes. 

WE give illustrations of several styles of dressing dolls, 
which will be found particularly useful by those living in 
the country, where these things can not readily be pro- 
cured. 

Figs. 1 and 2. Dott 1x Visitixc Dress.—This dress 
has a high waist and fichu, and is of pink and white 
striped barége. ‘The skirt is trimmed with three narrow 
flounces, each of which is headed with pipings of the same 
material. ‘The fichu is trimmed with fluting and piping 
in the manner shown by the pattern. Figs. 28 and 29 
of the Supplement give the pattern of the waist. Having 
cut the different pieces sew them together according to 
the corresponding figures on the pattern. Cut the sleeves 
from Fig. 41. Figs. 30 and 33 give the fichu; Figs. 
34-37 give half the skirt. 

Fig. 3. Dou. 1x Street Dress.—This doll’s dress is 
of blue foulard. The clcak, muff, and beret are of white 
rabbit skin flecked with black. This fur may also be im- 
itated in knitting, as described for the Fichu with Revers, 
p. 28. Figs. 83 and 84 of the Supplement give the pat- 
tern of the cloak, and Fig. 41 that of the sleeve. 

Fig. 4. Dott ry Counrry Dress.—The skirt and 
waist of this dress are of white alpaca; the bertha and 
sash are of red cashmere; the skirt is looped on the side 
and shows an under-skirt of red and white striped alpaca. 
Figs. 85-87 of the Supplement give the patterns of the 
waist and bertha. 

Fig. 5. Dott tv Street Dress.—The dress, double- 
skirt, and close-fitting jacket are of pink alpaca. The 
upper skirt is looped on the side; the under-skirt is trim- 
med with a flounce, and the jacket with ruches and satin 
folds; the belt is of the material of the dress. Figs. 
38-41 of the Supplement give half the pattern of the . 
jacket. The bonnet is of pink tarlatan trimmed with & 
little rose and tarlatan ends. The “undation of the bon- 
net is made of foundation stuff a. . wire from “Fig, 42. 
The parasol is white with a pink lining. 


Knitted Beret for Boy from 1 to 2 Years old. 

Tuts beret is knitted of white zephyr wool, the crown 
in an open-work design and the sides in looped crochet 
stitch. Begin the crown on the back edge with a foun- 
dation of 14 stitches, and knit 
backward and forward as fol- 
lows: Ist round, — Entirely 
plain. 2d round.—Alternate- 
ly knit 3 stitches plain togeth- 
er, then knit 3 stitches out of 
the following stitch, 1 plain, 
1 purled, 1 plain. Next fol- 
lows another round entirely 
plain, then a repetition of the 
2d round, but now the 3 stitch 
es which were knitted from 
one in the 2d round must be 
knitted as one, so that the 
design shall alternate. The 
crown is circular, and 13 inch- 
es indiameter. ‘The shape is 
formed by widening the first 
half and narrowing 
the second at the 
beginning and end 
of the rounds. The 
crown is lined with 
white cashmere, 
and is wadded and 
quilted. Gather the 
edge till it is re- 
duced to twenty 
inches in circum- 





Fig. i.—Dott 1s Visiting Dress.—Back. 


Height, without head, 20 inches. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XII, Figs. 28-37. 


Fig. 3.—Dott in Street Dress. 
Height, without head, 19 inches. 
ern see Suppl., No. XXXIV., Figs. 83 and 84. 


Fig. 5.—Doii ry Watxine Dress.—[Height, without head, 19 inches. ] 
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Fig. 1.—Kxitrep Beret ror 
Boy From 1 ‘to 2 YEARS OLD. 
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Fig. 2.—Crocuet Beret ror Bory 
PROM 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 20. 
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Fig. 4.—Douu ry Country Dress. 
Height, without head, 12 inches. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 38-42. 
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For pattern see Supplement, No. XXXV., Figs. 85-87, 
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ference, and sew it to the sides, which are worked in the 
following manner: On coarse steel or fine wooden knit- 
ting-needles, make a foundation of seven stitches with 
double thread of white zephyr wool, and knit, 1st round. 
—Entirely plain. 2d round.—Slip the first stitch, then 
knit * out of the following stitch one stitch plain with- 
out drawing the needle of the left hand out of the stitch, 
then lay a flat mesh an inch wide behind the needle of 
the right hand, throw the working thread from above 
loosely around the mesh, knit then out of the same stitch 
of the former round one stitch plainly, form a loop around 
the mesh as before, knit a third stitch out of the same 
stitch, after which take it off the left-hand needle. ‘The 
three stitches on the right-hand needle are knitted off as 
one stitch. Repeat from * to the end of the round. 
Alternate these two rounds till the brim is twenty inches 
long. In working the plain rounds the stitches must be 
knitted carefully, taking pains not to loosen the loops. 
Line the brim with some stiff foundation for interlining, 
sew the ends together, and join it to the crown. A ro- 
sette of blue ribbon forms the trimming of the right side. 


Crochet Beret for Boy from 2 to 4 Years old. 
Tue crown of this beret is worked of white zephyr 
wool in Tunisian stitch, the pointed edge which lies on 
this is knitted of blue zephyr wool. The pattern is cut 
of foundation muslin from Fig. 20 of the Supplement. 
In order to make the shape pleat the edges and line with 
a white muslin lining. Crochet the crown from the pat- 
tern given by Fig. 20. Begin on the front edge with the 
requisite foundation. The crocheted part may be half 
an inch smaller than the foundation. The widening and 
narrowing is done on the edges according to the pattern. 
For the pointed brim cast fourteen stitches on-medium- 
sized steel knitting-needles, and knit plain backward and 
forward, in doing which add one stitch at the end of 
every second round for the next twenty-four rounds, so 
that the twenty-fourth round counts twenty-six stitches 
(width of a point). In the following twenty-four rounds 
now narrow in the same proportion till there is again only 
fourteen stitches on the needle. When the brim has 
reached the requisite length crochet one round in single 
crochet, always putting the needle in the edge stitches. 
Pleat the crocheted crown 
according to the founda- 
tion and them to- 
gether, after which sew 
on the pointed edge in 
such a manner that the 
straight extends 
half an inch on the un- 
der side. Each point is 
fastened down with a 
black jet button. The 
trimming consists of a 
bow of blue ribbon be- 
hind. ‘The beret is fas- 
tened on with an elastic 
cord. ‘The beret may 
be edged with 
points of krim- 
mer or astra- 
khan; or the 
points may be 
omitted alto- 
gether, and a 
straight band 
of fur be sub- 
stituted. 
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Fig. 2.—Dott ry Visitixe Dress.-—Front. 
Height, without head, 20 inches. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, XIIL., Figs. 23-37. 











THE YEAR. 


AvyotTuer thread of doom, 
In light and shadow woven round the sun 
By the earth-shuttle, weaving on and on, 
In time’s concentric loom. 


With anxious eyes we lean 
Over the promise of the pattern there: 
Will this tint darken? this one open fair? 
This shade of green be green? 


Perhaps this glint of white 
Will bloom an orange-flower in coming years ; 
Perhaps a funeral-wreath, all wet with tears, 
Will grow upon our sight. 


And further, on the strand 
Are specks of gold. Are they the prophecy 
Of harvests, or of desert fields to be 

On time’s unpictured land ? 


And shall this feathery stain 
Grow to a flight of song-birds in the woof? 
Or sit a hungry vulture just aloof 

From a smoke-hidden plain? 


Enough: the year’s one thread 
Gives vaguest, dimmest hints of what shall be ; 
For only on the web Eternity 

The pattern is outspread. 





Sarurpay, January 9, 1869. 





tw” Subscribers who wish to bind the First Volume 
of Harree’s Bazar, ending with No. 61, may obtain 
gratuitously from the principal News Dealers a TrTLe- 
rage AND TaBLE OF ConTENTS. 


t#™~ Dealers may obtain Crotn Covers for Binding 
the Volume at Seventy-five cents each, net. 





HASTY FEEDING. 


E do every thing in a hurry. We thus 
get over a great deal of ground, but sel- 
dom dig deep, This, where the work is great 
and the laborers are few, may be a necessary 
temporizing with the difficulty ; but no such ex- 
cuse can be urged for the hasty and incomplete 
performance of an American’s dietetic duties. 
There is no peculiarity in his condition, con- 
formation, or in the nature of his food to exempt 
him from obedience to the established laws of 
digestion. He must, if he would enjoy health 
and life, eat like any other human being. The 
American can not without suffering apply to 
this process his usual principle of doing every 
thing in a hurry. Nature has fixed a certain 
time for the performance of each human func- 
tion, and no excuse will be received for abbre- 
viating it. 

Digestion is essentially dependent upon a 
preliminary process termed mastication. This 
consists of chewing the food, in the course of 
which it is broken up into small particles, and 
thoroughly mixed with the saliva and other se- 
cretions from the mouth. This operation or 
series of operations, which greatly facilitate 
digestion, can not be neglected without injury 
to health, and it requires time and deliberate 
care. Hasty feeding, so usual with us Ameri- 
cans, is quite incompatible with proper mastica- 
tion, without which not only is digestion diffi- 
cult, but there can be no real enjoyment of food; 
for the taste of a savory morsel depends upon 
its being thoroughly triturated, and rolled over 
and over again, until brought into contact with 
the sensible membrane which lines the mouth 
and palate. 

The hasty feeding which prevails with us is 
due greatly to our disregard of the ceremonious 
obligations of the table. The various rules of 
etiquette in eating and drinking, which are 
studiously observed by the decorous, are very 
favorable not only to good-manners, but good 
health. | To observe these we must be deliberate 
in our choice of food, and take time to eat and 
digest it, both of which are requisite for enjoy- 
ment and health. A regular dinner, prepared, 
served, and eaten according to the usual social 
formulas, renders hasty and indiscriminate feed- 
ing impossible, and favors good digestion as 
well as good-manners. ‘The necessary pauses 
between the courses supply occasions for a ru- 
mination equally favorable to the judgment and 
the digestion. Thus, while a slow farewell may 
be taken of a departing dish, there is time for a 
deliberate welcome of the coming one. There 
is thus the chance of thoroughly testing the 
willingness of the appetite and the capacity of 
the stomach before either is unduly strained. 
The ceremonious observances of a well-ordered 
table are checks to inordinate feeding, for they 
divert from mere grossness of appetite by their 
suggestions of a decorum favorable to self-de- 
nial. Such a table, moreover, is apt to be a 
social one, and nothing facilitates digestion so 
ory as what the old proverb terms “ chatted 
food.” 

The common American system of dining is 
the most unwholesome, as it is the least deco- 
rous, of all known modes of eating. We can 
not conceive of any thing less favorable to 
health and good-manners than the prevailing 
practice of trough-feeding, which has been ap- 
parently derived from the pigs. If so, it is 
fully worthy of its origin; and with the haste, 
grossness of feeding, and mere exhibition of 
coarse animal instinct displayed, the human 
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feeders would seem to want nothing of the 
qualities of the brutes they imitate but their fa- 
cility of digestion. We beg to remind them, 
therefore, if a regard for decorum will not in- 
duce them to humanize their manners, that, as 
far as their stomach is concerned, Nature will 
not allow of its being brutalized with impunity. 





PHYSICKING OURSELVES. 
N most civilized countries there are stringent 
laws against carrying dangerous weapons, 
It were devoutly to be wished that the Family 
Medicine-chest might be excluded from every 
household by a severe penal enactment, for it is 
guilty of more suicides, infanticides, and homi- 
cides than are all the daggers, pistols, and 
blunderbusses together. ‘These are compara- 
tively innocent—for every one, knowing their 
danger, is on his guard against their use; while 
the drugs of the medicine-chest being vulgarly 
| supposed to be not only always safe but benefi- 
| cent, are employed with the recklessness of an 
indiscriminate benevolence. People are never 
so cruel as when in their ignorant fanaticism 
they are injuring and destroying with the idea 
of doing good. Those who are being physicked 
to death—and there are many such—would, in 
the hands of an intended poisoner, have some 
chance of escape by.\n appeal to his humanity, 
but they have no hop2 in the mercy of the de- 
stroyer whose benevolence is already pledged in 
favor of their destruction. 
The most enlightened physicians are fast los- 
ing their faith in the efficacy of drugs. These, 





said, may always be regarded as evils. Even 
when they do good, which is rarely the case, 
the benefit is never unaccompanied by a certain 
injury, and the former is to be measured only by 
its preponderance over the latter. This fact 
alone is enough to prove the danger of leaving 
the administration of drugs to any but those 
guided by science and experience. Such only 
use them very rarely and with the utmost cau- 
tion, and none other should venture to employ 
them. 

There is a vulgar notion that each disease has 
its remedy in some material shape or other, and 
having discovered the one there is nothing to be 
done but to apply the other. Even if it were 
80, it would require a skillful doctor, and he is 
often puzzled to find ovt the nature of the mal- 
ady, in order to give the suitable medicine. The 
same diseases have often apparently very differ- 
ent symptoms, as different diseases have not sel- 
dom similar symptoms. An unprofessional per- 
son, with free access to the family medicine- 
chest, would have but little chance of getting 
the right one, even supposing there were such, 
out of the multifarious drugs it contains. 

There is not a specific known to medical 
science—that is, there is no single remedy which 
when applied is sure to cure any particular dis- 
ease. Quinine is the only drug which ap- 
proaches the character of a specific, and it not 
seldom fails in the treatment of those intermit- 
tent fevers to which it is supposed to be espe- 
cially applicable. 


that drugs, even in the hands of the physician, 
have upon the whole done more harm than good, 
and all judicious practitioners of medicine are 
now using them less profusely than was once the 
practice. *‘ Throw out opium ; throw out a few 
specifics w:.ich our art did not discover, and is 
hardly needed to apply; throw out wine, which 
is a food, and the vapors which produce the 
miracle of anesthesia, and I firmly believe,” 
says Dr. Holmes, ‘that if the whole materia 
medica, as now used, could be sunk to the bot- 
tom of the sea it would be all the better for 
mankind—and all the worse for the fishes.” 

If the drugs were thus disposed of, those who 
believe that all the art of medicine consists in 
the use of them would doubtless think that its 
professors might as well drown themselves in 
the same sea with their materia medica. The 
doctors, however, can not be spared, though 
their pills, boluses, powders, and draughts 
may. They are wanted, with all their science 
and devotion to labor, to study the diseases 
which afflict humanity, and, having discovered 
their causes, to do their best to remove them. 
The unprofessional public can also do a great 
deal for themselves by acquiring a knowledge 
of the laws of health and acting in obedience to 
them. They will thus soon learn that disease 
is the inevitable penalty of disobedience, and 
that it is not in the power of pill or powder or 
any drug to mitigate or abolish their punish- 
ment, 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Bebadlor at a Concert. 

M* DEAR MELISSA,—I could not help 

thinking the other evening as I met you 
at the concert that the concert-room is one of 
the very considerable stations upon the great 
road along which we are journeying in this 
part of our life, at least, and just here where 
we find ourselves; and, to tell the truth, the 
more I watched you the more profoundly I was 
convinced that our manners upon that part of 
the road needed a little criticism if not chas- 
tening. Possibly you may think that I am not 


in themselves, as an experienced doctor has | 


Sir Astley Cooper is reported to have said | 








| borhood, 


not able to see that my conduct authorizes me 
to speak er cathedra, or from the pulpit. But, 
my dear, if those were the necessary credentials 
of our preachers, who would be worthy? ‘This 
is Monday morning, and a bright and beautiful 
morning it is—and yesterday I went to the 
church at the corner and heard old Doctor 


| Precept, one of our most eminent and learned 
| divines. 


Doctor Precept enlarged upon sim- 
plicity and honesty as the rule of life. All 
through the sermon I fixed my eyes and mind 
upon him, but somehow I saw not the man in 
the pulpit only but the man out of the pulpit. 
I saw the easy-going gentleman who had a 
wholesome fear of rich parishioners, and whose 
conduct was of a piece with that apprehension. 

Now if I had applied to Doctor Precept the 
rule which you propose to apply to Doctor 
Bachelor, of what possible use could it have 
been to me to hear the worthy preacher? 
When the Reverend Doctor Shylock preaches 
against avarice, and Bishop Torquemada com- 
mends Christian charity, and Deacon Iago ex- 
horts us all to love each other like dear breth- 
ren—if we are to measure the truth of the ser- 
mon by the character and conduct of the preach- 
er—what will become of us; and what will be- 
come of them? There is a great deal of truth 
in the remarks of that old Italian sinner, Doc- 
tor Machiavelli—is it less true because he was 
no saint? Besides, in my case, Melissa, al- 
though I know that you have a general ac- 
quaintance with the Old Bachelor family, how 
can you be sure of any individual of them? 
I have been often at your mother’s house, but 
you were a child; and I, or my brother, or my 
cousin, or my nephew, or any distant relation 
of the family, were all to you equally Old Bach- 
elors. So you can not be sure when you read 
my name at the bottom of this letter that I am 
really the very Mr. Old Bachelor that you sup- 
pose me to be. For think how many of us 
there were at the concert! Think what a 
family it is!’ I doubt if there is more than one 
which is larger. 

Now, then, my dear, for a little plain talk. 
If the young woman who brought your new 
bonnet home had sat before you in the hall to 
hear the music, and you had seen her, and you 
had been asked if you knew her, you would 
have said, *‘ Yes; she is my milliner’s girl.” 
Then if the question had been continued, ‘* And 
is she a lady?” you would have replied, “Oh 
no.” Well, now, Melissa, will you believe it, 
in the midst of the concert I heard one gentle- 
man say to another, impatiently, “She ought 
not to come here until she can behave like a 
lady.” Was he speaking of the milliner’s girl ? 
Far from it. He made that appalling remark 
of Miss Melissa Million. He had his eye upon 
you, my dear, and you were the person who, 
he said, ought not to come to concerts until 
you could behave like a lady. What, then, 
was your behavior? Let me describe it to 
you, hoping that you really had no idea what it 
was, and that you were acting under some kind 
of foreign influence, 

You came in, then, Melissa, rather later than 
you ought to have come—for because you choose 
to squander your own money and waste your 
own time you have no right to make way with 
those of other people. And I can not explain 
the expression of the evidently regular-going 
concert-goer just in front of you, when he turn- 
ed round and looked at you with his mouth 
tightly shut, and with a general grimness of 
countenance, in any other way than by suppos- 
ing him to feel, ‘‘‘There, young woman, you're 
just in time! A little later and you would 
have stolen some of the overture I have paid 
for!” There was a tartness in his aspect that 
plainly said all this. Then you squeezed by 
the people who were already in their places 
with a kind of haughty disturbance, as if they 
were singularly impertinent to have arrived 
and seated themselves before you appeared. 
You might have been gentle and courteous, 
You might have said that you were very sorry 
—and then every body would gladly have made 
room for you, and have had something as pleas- 
ant as the music toremember. But I am very 
much mistaken if all of them did not swell out 
and sit large, and merely pretend to give way 
while they impeded you as much as they possi- 
bly could. The fact is, dear Melissa, that a 
concert audience is a democracy, and it will 
not stand the high-stepping, Spanish airs of 
which you were so very full that evening. 

When the music began, you also began. If 
there were a pretty melody you bobbed your 
head to it, you almost hummed it aloud, and 
you looked at Gustavus and nodded at Alonzo 
and smiled at Hadrian, until I thought there 
must be some new kind of Grecian bend to 
make the whole person quiver, and that you had 
put on a very large and remarkable specimen 
of it. How uncomfortable your neighbors were! 
They naturally preferred to hear the music in 
an undisturbed manner; but you did not per- 
mit them to enjoy that pleasure. They had 
bought their tickets, and there was nothing de- 
ducted because their seats were in your neigh- 
I heard one gentleman who sings in 
the choruses of the oratorio declare, as we came 
out, that the seat that Miss Melissa Million had 
secured ought always to be advertised, so that 
those who did not wish to be defrauded of the 


| called upon to be the preacher, because youure | money they had paid for the concert might be 








able to avoid her and her companions. ‘She 
stole half my concert to-night,” he exclaimed, 
bitterly. 

The bobbing, the bowing, and the smiling 
were bad, but the next part of your perform- 
ances, Miss Melissa, was still more intolerable. 
After a little while you began to whisper. If 
you could have seen Fidelio at that instant I 
think you would have stopped. Fidelio is not 
a brawny man, but the ire of his soul is kindled 
when people talk during music. He regards 
the performance of fine music as a religious 
service, and a nun would not be more shocked 
by a joke during vespers than Fidelio by any 
kind of hum or buzz of talk at a concert. He 
was but a few seats from you, and he could not 
directly speak to you; but I really feared that 
the native sweetness of his disposition would 
be forever soured by your conduct. He glared 
and twitched and shook, and at last pished 
audibly, but with such a sense of outrage, and 
with such an air of an insulted high-priest that 
nobody near him dared to turn their heads, and 
searcely to wink, But he was not the sole suf- 
ferer. As you insisted upon whispering, and 
as no native sense of propriety, and no look of 
stern wonder from any body seemed to restrain 
you, but rather to stimulate your obstinate op- 
position to the plain wishes of your neighbors, 
that old gentleman whom I called a concert- 
goer, and who, if he does not sing in the cho- 
ruses of the oratorios is worthy to do so, turned 
deliberately round in his place upon the seat 
before you, and, looking you straight in the face, 
hissed quite londly. Melissa, it was a rebuke 
richly deserved. You grew scarlet, but you 
also became silent, and the audience inwardly 
blessed that excellent old gentleman. 

Heroic, but mistaken woman, you returned 
to the assault upon the patience of the audi- 
ence. As soon as the little episode of the hiss 
had passed away you summoned all your defy- 
ing faculties, as an ancient engineer gathered 
and concentrated his catapults and his tremen- 
dous towers against hostile walls, and you be- 
gan to batter the audience with your opera- 
glass. You rustled, and turned, and twisted, 
and stared in every direction, to the immense 
distraction again of every body. There was 
the same uneasiness again all around you. 
Fidelioy I thought, would have to be taken 
out of the hall. The magnetic connection be- 
tween that part of the audience and the or- 
chestra and the singers was destroyed by your 
breezy, gusty conduct. It implied such intol- 
erable ennui that it affected every body; dnd 
finally, I tremble to relate, seeing that the old 
gentleman worthy to sing in the oratorio cho- 
rus was getting ready to turn again, you waited 
until his head came round, and then discharged 
your opera-glass full in his face, I mean that 
you looked straight at him, and you were so 
near and the audacity so indescribable that he 
really faltered, and his head went round again, 
leaving your glass full of large white hairs. 

Then came the last piece, and as you are one 
of those who think it is a fine thing to toss out 
before the end of the concert, you said audibly 
to Hadrian that you would go. He rose, of 
course, and Gustavus and Alonzo, The wrath 
of the neighborhood rose also, Some of the 
more pusillanimous permitted you to squeeze 
past. Some merely glowered at you. Some 
said, ‘‘ Hush, hush!” Others hissed, “‘ Shame, 
shame!” But you persisted as blandly haughty 
as morning. At length, my dear, you reached 
another old gentleman who really is, and not 
who is merely worthy to be, a chorus singer in 
the most difficult oratorios, His eyes were 
fixed closely upon the stage and the orchestra, 
and his mouth had that compressed expression 
which is often observable in the mouths of great 
generals, He occupied his seat, and his knees 
rested firmly against the back of the seat in 
front of him. Your attending princes were 
behind you, and you reached the barrier first. 

The old gentleman was apparently uncon- 
scious of your approach, and he sat like a cast 
iron image. You naturally paused, but he 
seemed wholly unaware of it. His mind was 
bent upon the music. You pressed against 
him; it did not disturb him. A little harder, 
and he looked toward you vacantly, his soul 
apparently keeping along with the music. You 
said, ‘‘ Will you allow me to pass?” ‘The old 
gentleman merely replied, ‘‘ Certainly not; ’tisn’t 
over yet,” and his eyes resumed their fond re- 
gard of the orchestra, ‘‘Sir, will you let me 
go by?” you demanded, with asperity. ‘No 
ma’am,” said he, in the most resolute manner, 
You turned indignant to Gustavus. What could 
he do, for he felt ashamed to be blocking up the 
narrow passage and to be incommoding people 
for no reason whatever. He certainly could 
not pass, nor render you the slightest assistance. 
The situation was becoming a little absurd. 
There you were, stuck fast by the poor old gen- 
tleman, who most plainly had no intention what- 
ever of suffering you to pass. 

‘< Sir,” said you, indignantly, ‘‘let me pass.” 

“No, ma’am,” retorted he, firmly. ‘You 
have no right to disturb every body merely be- 
cause you wish to get out of the hall first. If 
you are ill, I will let you pass—but you must 
solemnly swear that you are so.” 

I think your position was pitiful. The au- 
dience who were near were evidently in sym- 
pathy with the old gentleman, ‘They felt that 
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nobody had the right to disturb every body else 
without reason, and they were delighted to find 
a champion. And as there was no escape for 
you, you remained, and Gustavus behind you, 
and Alonzo behind him, and Hadrian behind 
him, because the old gentleman would not suf- 
fer you to pass, and you could not sit down, and 
there was no use in retreating. You remained, 
and it was impossible not to laugh at you, and 
equally impossible not to pity you. But it was 
a tremendous lesson, and you deserved it. I 
wish you well, Melissa, and therefore I wish 
that you should be vigorously warned against 
the selfish and indecent conduct of disturbing 
other people met for a common enjoyment. If 
I were you I would send a gold-headed cane 
as a Christmas present to that old gentleman, 
with the sincerest thanks of Melissa Million. 
Yours, hopefully, 
An Otp Bacuetor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
NEW MATERIALS, 


+ pane very handsome novelties, held in re- 
serve for the holidays, have at length been 
brought to light. Among these are elegant ma- 
terials for New-Year’s reception dresses. Most 
of these goods are imported in dress patterns 
without duplicates, and are not ample enough 
to admit of a panier or over-skirt; but the rich- 
ness of the fabric and the gorgeous designs, which 
are frequently in large figures, compensate for the 
loss of the fashionable appendage about whose 
beauty there is much diversity of opinion. 

One of the most beautiful materials displayed 
is a twilled satin, the ground pale green, pearl, 
melon color, or white, on which are scattered 
sprays of flowers in raised velvet in natural col- 
ors. The price is $300 the dress pattern. A 
violet poult de soie, strewn with velvet pansies, 
not appliqué, but wov€n in the fabric, is $12 a 
yard. Figured moiré is a welcome novelty to 
those who admire the soft watered grounds that 
have lost their prestige of late. A very rich pat- 
tern is a lavender ground with a chiné bouquet 
of field flowers and foliage in the centre of each 
breadth. $200 is the price. A unique and con- 
spicuous style has a broad gros grain stripe of 
white chiné with clusters of flowers in the centre 
of the width, bordered on each side with satin 
stripes of color. These are $150 the robe. Per- 
fect shades of rose pink, china blue, and,melon 
color, in uncut velvets, are shown for full even- 
ing dresses. $7 a yard. This fabric, in various 
delicate hues, is a specialty at one house, select- 
ed in Lyons by request of customers. A -hand- 
some dress for an elderly lady is black satin bro- 
caded in high colors, $5 the yard is the price. 
Brocaded silks are marked at the same rate. 
Lyons velvet at $15 a yard is in all the rich 
shades of color now worn—garnet, sultan, and 
church-purple. <A green satin, with brocaded 
tinsel leaves, is $10; and dark striped silks, at 
$s for the three-quarter width, show strange con- 
trasts of color, a cherry and gray chameleon 
stripe beside another of bronze satin; melon col- 
or shaded with blue is against a purple stripe ; 


and scarlet blends with green in contrast with | 


cigar-brown. 

The late importations of Chambery gauzes are 
of improved fabric, durable as silk, and quite as 
glossy, and thick enough to dispense with a silk 
under-skirt, their lustre being prettily displayed 
over muslin. They are preferable to grenadine 
or thinner gauzes for over-skirts and Wattean 
drapery, as their texture is sufficient to conceal 
soil on a dress that has been worn. ‘The new 
designs, white with satin stripes of color, wrought 
with lily-bells and forget-me-nots, are especially 
adapted tc the short Watteau dresses now worn 
for dancing. The price is from $2 to $2 50 a 
yard, 

One beautiful extravagance that we can not 
forbear to mention is a pearl-colored silk trained 
dress with a trimming of point appliqué lace on 
the skirt. ‘The lace is not set on as a flounce, 
but like insertion, forming a vine border around 
the edge with misty sprays of lace extending 
half-way up each width. $1000 covers the ex- 
pense, 

Less expensive dresses for the reception-day 
are made of the silk poplins which are now soli 
at $2 75 a yard, in such variety of shades that 
every complexion may find a becoming hue. 
Their lustrous surface is as handsome as if all 
silk, and the corded material forms rich folds 
like gros grain. 

NEW-YEAR’S RECEPTION DRESSES. 

One of the loveliest dresses designed for New- 
Year's day is for a young marrié€i lady who is 
neither blonde nor brunette, but a medium be- 
tween the two. The material is a «awn-colored 
silk shot with rose color. ‘The skirt is trained 
and bordered with satin quilling the prevailing 
shade of the dress with rose-colored satin bind- 
ing. Asimilar quilling outlines a tunic, and the 
three back widths form two panier puffs. Square 
corsage with fan-shaped bow behind. Quilling 
around the square opening, and a frill on the 
Maria Theresa sleeve, which displays a fine arm 
to advantage. Point lace chemisette. Pink 
coral jewelry mounted with diamonds. Hair 
in its natural brown color with frizzed curls 
on the forehead, and chignon of short curls, 

A very rich dress for an older lady of fine 
height is a black velvet train untrimmed, and 
a Watteau bodice of purple satin bordered with 
black lace. ‘The broad pleat at the back of the 
corsage has bows of black velvet and lace down 
the centre, and the upper skirt is held in puffs 
by similar bows. Lace chemisette. Byzantine 
mosaic jewelry and powdered hair. 

A pretty and not expensive dress for a very 
young lady, one of the débutantes of the season, 
is of bright cherry poplin. Two rows of cherry 





satin piped with white form vandykes around 
the skirt; a soft wavy fringe, cherry and white, 
pendent from the lower row. A bodice, scarce- 
ly more than a belt, of the poplin has a point be- 
hind. The corsage and sleeves are a chemise 
Russe of black Maltese insertions and bands of 
cherry velvet. The gold locket and ribbon brace- 
lets are of the fashionable reddish hue. Brooch 
and pin of perforated gold in a Moorish arabesque 
pattern. 

An elder sister, a perfect blonde, wears a pea- 
green uncut velvet with train and panier, and or- 
namen‘s of chrysoprase set in diamonds, ‘This 
dress hr een skillfully imitated in French pop- 
lin with . ery good effect. Ornaments of mala- 
chite and Etruscan gold. 


HALF MOURNING “TOILETTE, 


A New-Year's reception dress for a lady in 
light mourning was made at one of the best es- 
tablishments. It is of black poult de soie, a 
trained skirt with a graduated flounce, the pleats 
held flat at each edge. Above the flounce #re 
three rows of white satin two inches wide covered 
with black chantilly. ‘These extend up the front 
width en tablier. High corsage with lace bre- 
telles and coat-sleeves. A graceful panier is 
formed of a three-cornered lace shawl, held in 
lengthwise puffs by bands of white satin and lace 
extending from the belt downward and finished 
by a bow. ‘The buttons on the corsage are wor- 
thy of notice, as they are made for the dress. 
They are white satin beautifully embroidered with 
black. 

A stylish dress for a brunette is poplin of the 
| rich melon color, a stronger tint than salmon. 
The Marie Antoinette flounce is headed by a 
black satin quilling. Plain waist with black satin 
bows forming bretelles and a panier sash with 
wide ends fringed. Another is of nacarat red 
silk with black lace chemisette and flounce. A 











rose-colored glacé silk has two skirts trimmed | 


with pleated frills of white tulle. A low, square 
corsage with puffed chemisette and sleeves. A 
Watteau dress of light blue silk has a short, 
flounced petticoat and upper-skirt of blue Cham- 
berry gauze held in puffs by rose-sprays and 
frosted leaves. Coral jewelry accompanies this 
costume. A white poplin is trimmed with bands 
of blue velvet and fringe. The jewelry is pearls 
and turquoise. 

A French fancy popular at present is to wear 
jewelry in contrast with the dress. Turquoise 
is worn with rose color, coral with blue, and 
malachite with crimson. 

Aumonitres, or small velvet bags pendent from 
the belt, are just large enough to hold handker- 
chief and tablets, and form pretty additions to 
the toilette of a hostess on New- Year's day. 
They are bought ready made for $18, or are 
furnished by the modiste to match the dress. 


VARIETIES. 


A novel importation is called the Oriental 
walking dress. The suit consists of a black v 1- 
veteen over-garment similar to a polonaise, and 
a petticoat of India silk, a black ground thickly 
brocaded with gold color in a Persian design. 
A long sash matching the skirt is fringed at the 
ends, and worn carelessly knotted at the side in 
true Eastern fashion. ‘The costume is very pic- 
| turesque $75 is the price for the material un- 
| made. 

A Parisian morning robe, one of the most ele- 
gant ever brought to this country, is now on ex- 
hibition, marked $300. It is thick white taffeta 
embroidered with a border of violets and leaves 
of natural size and color. 

Black velvet petticoats without trimming are 
worn as part of the fashionable Regency cos- 
tume. The full upper skirt and short basque 
with a pointed hood are of satin. For morning 
shopping plain velveteen skirts are serviceable and 
warm, Plush and velveteen have lost favor for 
full suits. Fur borders on cloth and velvet are 
the most fashionable garniture for costumes. 
Sable and mink trim black richly. Otter, bea- 
ver, chinchilla, seal-skin, and the Astrakhans 
border the dark green and lapis blue suits of 
cloth. ‘The favorite cloak of the season, and the 
one that gives the greatest appearance of warmth 
and comfort, is the Astrakhan paletot, with muff 
to match, trimmed with Angora fringe. A pret- 
ty and serviceable gored skirt, styled La Belle 
Heéléne, is of felt of different shades, elaborate- 
ly embossed in brown and black. ‘The emboss- 
ing will not wash, but the skirt does not soil 
easily, and can readily be scoured. Price from 
$5 to $6. 

As the season advances woolen goods are 
marked at more reasonable prices. Empress 
cloths in beautiful shades of color of rather light 
quality, yet all pure wool and sufficiently heavy 
for house dresses, are sold at seventy-five cents a 
yard. Nine yards make a dress with demi-train. 
An extra yard adds a bias flounce. Velvet of 
the same shade cut on the bias for cuffs, epan- 
lets, and revers facings completes a neat and 
pretty home dress, which, if made at home, need 
not cost over $10. 

Lace chemisettes do not come quite up to the 
throat, are low and round in front when worn 
with square, open bodies. A velvet ribbon and 
locket is worn above the chemisette. With the 
pointed shawl bodies the chemisette is also open 
and pointed; the material is embroidered, or 
else laid in folds edged with lace. 

There is much complaint this season about the 
extravagant charges of dress-makers. With the 





we do not see how the modistes can in justice to 
themselves charge less. ‘The intricate puffings 
and quillings require skillful hands and a great 
deal of time. We know of a costume made late- 
ly on which eighteen women spent two days 
| making the trimming. It was made at a French 
{ house where the sewing machine is never used, 
, and indeed could not be used in this instance. 
+ The most reliable modistes say if they did not 

















elaborate hand-made trimmings now in vogue | 


sell the materials as well as make the dress their | 


business would not yield them a living. Com- 


mon-sense dictates a return to styles in which 
fingers shall no longer be obliged to do work 
which can be done by machines, or so much val- 
uable time and thought expended on puffings 
and flounces. 

For information received, thanks are due Mes- 
dames Digepen; and Virrovet; and Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; and 
L. Drrroos & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Tne banquet given to Mr. 8. F. B. Morse at 
DELMONICO’s, on the 29th ult., recalls a few in- 
cidents connected with the first message that 
was ever sent over the telegraph wires. Miss 
Annie ELLsworts, daughter of the then Com- 
missioner of Patents, having at breakfast in- 
formed Mr. M. that his telegraph bill had passed 
Congress—the very last act of the session—he 
promised her that the first message sent over the 
wires should be hers. On the completion of the 
line from Washington to Baltimore in May, 1844, 
the Professor, mindful of his promise, informed 
Miss E., and asked for hermessage. It was this: 


“What nata Gop wrovuGcHT!” 


The original of the message is now in the ar- 
chives of the Historical Society at Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

Shortly after the completion of the line the 
National Democratic Convention was in session 
at Baltimore, and when the question of the nom- 
ination of the Vice-President arose, the New 
York delegation transmitted to Siras Wricut, 
then in the U. 8. Senate, a dispatch asking per- 
mission to use his name as a candidate. He re- 
plied as follows: 

“Mr. Wrigur requests the New York delegation to 


fay that he can not accept the nomination of Vicc- | 


President.” 


In reply to this a second dispatch was sent 
asking if he was at the office, and to review his 
decision. To this Mr. W. replied : 

“Mr. Wricuris here. Will support Mr. Pork cheer- 
fully, but can not accept the no! 
ident.” 

A third dispatch was sent urging him to ac- 
cept. He replied: 

““Under no circumstances can Mr. Wrieur accept 
the nomination. He thanks the Convention and re- 
fers to his two former answers.” 

A fourth request was made, which elicited the 
following: 

“Mr. Wrrcur has well considered, and begs that 
his previous answers may be satisfactory.” 

The originals of these messages, in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Wrient, which were transmitted 
by Mr. Morse himself, are carefully preserved by 
him. 

At one time the enterprise seemed on the 
verge of failure, and probably would have failed 
if it had not been for Amos KENDALL, of whom 
Mr. Morse has said: “If 1 am blessed with a 
sufficiency of means to place me above the con- 
tingencies of want, I am mainly indebted for it 
to the strict integrity and admirable business 
tact of AMos KENDALL.” 

Mr. Morse is now seventy-seven, hale and 
hearty. 

—The Frankfort C%roniqueur relates that the 
Americans in that city kept Thanksgiving-day 
in the most approved fashion. 
ner was given at the Hotel de Union, under 
the auspices of Mr. Murpny, Consul-General of 
the United States, at which General LErevre, 
United States Consul at Nuremberg, Colonel 
MEHAFFEY, Major WHEELER, and Mrs. Kzy 
Buiunt, together with several of the Frankfort 
authorities were present, while Mrs. Murpiy 
presided over a less pretentious but more social 
Thanksgiving dinner at the Hotel d’ Angleterre, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Cragin, Mr. FLETcHER 
Urine HARPER, and several other Americans 
of distinction, gathered round Mrs, Lincoiy, to 
eat turkey and pumpkin-pie en famille in mem- 
ory of the land of Stars and Stripes. 

—The Emperor or Austria has made Baron 
Vo Bevst, his Prime Minister,a Count. Thx 
ady.scement is of no account other than it puts 
him on the same social level with Count Von 


ation of Vice-Pres- | 








| winter. 


An official din- | 


BisMARCK, who was formerly a baron. The re- | 


spect, in Continental Europe, paid to mere title, 
unaccompanied with culture and good reputa- 
tion, is rapidly diminishing. 
barons now command the admiration as well as 
controi the affairs of governments. 

—The Bazar quite agrees with Mr. Dana of 
the Sun, in the following compliment which he 
pays to Mr. Jonn Russet, Youne, managing 
editor of the Tribune: ** Whenever the Tribune 
loses Mr. Youne, it will lose a man whose place 
it will be difficult—well-nigh impossible—to till 
as it is filled by him.” 

—Sir Henry BuLWER, elected to the British 
Parliament, is the first example of a retired dip- 
lomatic minister, with a pension, sitting in the 
House of Commons, 

—Madame Parepa-Rosa did a neat thing in 
going to California—realized $78,000 from forty- 
nine performances. 

—ADELAIDE Puttuirs, the best contralto this 
country has produced, has accepted an engage- 
ment for two years to sing at the Grand Opera, 

aris. 

—Dr. User Parsons, the last surviving com- 
missioned officer of Commodore Perry’s fleet 
on Lake Erie, died on the 19th ult. at Provi- 
dence. He was cighty years of age. During the 
famous action on Lake Erie in 1812, which ren- 
dered Perry’s name illustrious, Dr. PARSONS was 
assistant-surgeon on the flag-ship Lawrence. A 
very good man was Dr. P. 

—The Rey. ALBERT Barnes, one of the most 
prolific and able writers of the Presbyterian 
Church, preached his farewell sermon to his 
congregation on the 6th ult. He has been a 
minister over forty years. 

—Mr. Boucicau.t and his wife have made 
their farewell appearance upon the stage. They 
exited in Dublin, his native city. 
neat little speech, in which he alluded neatly to 
his wife, thus: ** My better self has been in the 
public service ever since she was a child, twenty 
years, sixteen of which she has passed by my 
side. Nowshe retires from public life, the stage 
will no longer have any charms for me. I in- 
tend to devote myself entirely to literary pur- 
suits, and I shall endeayor to send you, from 
time to time, pictures of Irish life and Irish char- 


Brains rather than | 


He made a } 


acter better even than those of the ‘Colleen 
Bawn’ and ‘ Arrah-na-Pogue;’ and, therefore, 
in the words of O’Grady, ‘ though I shall not be 
here in person, I shall be in spirit any way." I 
do not know what literary value may be attach- 
ed to these words, but they contain the true 
Irish heart, and every line is instinct with true 
Irish spirit. I come, therefore, to bid you fare 
well; and, hoping you may retain some pleus- 
ant memories of us, I can assure you that we 
shall never forget your unbounded kindness.”” 

—General WaGER Swayne, the son of the late 
Justice Swayne, of the Supreme Court, wus 
married on the 22d of November to Miss ELLEN 
Harris, the daughter of A. Harris, Eeq., of 
Louisville, Kentucky. General Swayne served 
with great gallantry through the war, and left 
a leg on the battle-field in exchanye for much 
honor. 

—The new Archbishop of Cantert ury and Pri- 
mate of all England, Dr. Tarr (late Bishop of 
London), is not pre-eminent as a theologian, 
but he is regarded as the most liberal prelate 
on the Bench, as well as firm, masculine, and 
courageous. He has given the best possible 
proofs of his intention to promote steadily a 
thoroughly comprehensive policy in the Church 
of England, and as regards laborious and self- 
denying devotion to his work, no one will dis- 
pute his claims, There will be no more Lam- 
beth synods; convened with the view of setting 
up a dogmatic authority higher than the law, 
under the new Archbishop. 

—The widow of General Mrramon, now re- 
siding in Brussels, is said to be a tall, slender, 
black-haired woman of thirty, though looking 
older. She complains that the Austrian Court 
has been mean in not giving her sufficient to 
live upon, which is questionable, as she seems 
to have plenty of money. 

—His Majesty of Turkey is noted for love of 
music, and plays the piano with considerable 
skill. He has had a splendid instrument made 
for him, and on this he extemporizes and com-. 
poses. One of his compositions, entitled ‘‘ Mel- 
ancholy,”’ is published, with his name in full— 
AspDUL Aziz Khan—by Ricorpt, Milan. 

—Of Rossini an Englishman writes: “He was 
a curious and very amusing man, setting aside 
his great genius. I think the last time I saw 
him he was in his dressing-room; on his head 
his oldest wig; on his back his oldest coat—a 
green ‘cut-away.’ He received us like a king, 
and ate more mimistrella and eggs than I should 
have thought even an Italian could have con- 
sumed in the briet period. A well-known En- 
glish musician was present at the meal, and, in- 
deed, assisted the maestro. Ah, the charming 
evenings which we used to have in those salons 
over the Café Foy! There I have heard ALRont, 
PatTI, Nivsson, the Marcuisios; but it is all 
over. The rooms are closed, and the curtains 
have fallen over those scenes of private opera 
and cabinet melody.” 

—A gentleman who recently saw Mr. Bryant, 
of the fost, in his editorial sanctum, at editorial 
work, says he does that sort of thing every da 
when in town, and he is mostly in town during 
He is in his seventy-fifth year, and in 
excellent health ; t pedestrian, and in every 
way industrious 5 remar the Historical 
Society on the evening of Mr. Motiry’s lecture 
were very happy. He maintains a strict genera 
oversight over ag though he avoids, as is 
proper, the mere drudgery of the editorial life, 
leaving that to younger men. But he writ« 
good deal, and guides the course of his journal 
as ever. 

—Chief- Justice Rosertson, of the Superior 
Court of New York, who died, after a brief ill- 
ness, on the 18th ult., was probably a man of 
more varied and thorough culture than 
jurist now on the bench in this State. H 
as fresh in Latin and Greek as on the day he left 
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college; indeed more so, for he délighted to read 
his favorite authors, and his mind had become 


He was 


thoroughly imbued with their beauties. 
an able and just judge. No man enjoyé 
spect of good men more than he. 





was a man in a thousand. Amiable, refin 
modest, genial, and witty, he possessed almost 
every quality that is admired by those whose 
admiration is worth having 

—Of Dr. WinLaRD Parker, whi Su 





evening lecture in Mr. Beecuer’s Bethel 
sion Chape! on “The House We Live In, 
now somewhat talked of, a good story is 1 
Around the lecturer’s desk were hung r 
drawings and diagrams of the dissected hu 
body, which, as works of art, are not positivel: 
delightful to look at. It was, therefore, a litt! 
droll, just before the lecture commenced, that 
the choir should sing the anthem, ‘‘ Who are 
These in Bright Array?’ As they were not 
photographs nobody assumed the responsibility 
of a reply. 

—Those old musicians love their little jocu- 
larities. When AuBeEr, who is eighty-six, heard 
of the death of Rossini, who was some years his 
junior, he exclaimed, ‘* Poor Rossrn1, I am not 
surprised. He was so old!’? Rosstnr himself 
was not without wit. A few days before his 
death he asked his wife what hour it was, and 
when answered he next inquired what the differ- 
ence between her and the clock was, and said: 
“The clock points out the hour to me, while 
you make me forget it.’’ 

—Mrs. SamvuEL CoLT is building a new church 
in Hartford, which has suggested to a pious in- 
dividual that in that edifice none of the ecclesi- 
astical Canons will be violated. Mrs. C. retains 
her interest in the great armory establishment. 

—The Prince and Princess of Prussia have a 
way of enjoying themselves, even at their state 
dinners, which is something in Prussia where 
court etiquette is to the last degree rigid. After 
these state dinners their two babies are brought 
in with the dessert—a thing hitherto unheard 
of in the annals of Prussian royalty. A gentle- 
man, who was present at a diplomatic dinner, 
says: ‘The two children, charmingly dressed, 
fat, happy, and merry, were brought into the 
dining-room ag soon as the cloth was removed, 
the babe being placed in the lap of its proud 
young mother, the elder child on its father’s 
knee, and both duly complimented, admired, 
and allowed to take a minute drop of wine and 
a little fruit, with as little ceremony as though 
they were not a king’s grandchildren.” 

—Mrs. MORRILL, Mrs. Fannino, and Mrs. 
WALHEIMER, have been elected Deaconesses of 
the Rev. H. Warp Brzcuer’s Church, Their 
duty is to assist the deacons in the performance 
of their duties as visitors of the sick and poor. 
(A little novel in the Congregational Church, 
but it went through unanimously.) 
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WAX-W ORK. ; om 
HE occupation of making wax-flowers is now very 
fashionable, and is certainly one of the most satis- SF fin. 2 
factory kinds of fancy-work in vogue, not only because J yan 
tig *. ie 12 ~ \ ~) f = 4 
it is highly remunerative to the skillful workman who KR 8 ¥ , ( 
pursues it as a source of profit, but because of its close , Pay 2 Nh 


imitation of Nature. 








Russian Frock ror Boy rrom 2 to 4 YEARS oLp. 
For pattern and description see Supp!., No. IL., Figs. 2-4, 


The present method of making flowers in wax is quite 
ditferent from the old plan in use thirty years ago. 
Then, moulding out of melted wax was the system 
adopted for most flowers—a very troublesome and un 
satisfactory one, not only in its practice, but also in its 
results. It was impossible to give the delicate shapes ‘ , 
and appearance to flowers moulded in that way which eis.) 5. a 
careful manipulation alone can produce. 

Now the artist can procure the fine wax prepared in 
sheets at the places where artists’ materials are usually 
sold, and by the aid of the little steel and wooden 
moulding-pins, 9 few brushes, powder paints, etc., with 
natural leaves and flowers for models, may produce a 


GENTLEMAN'S SHOOTING CosTUME. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, Nos. VI, and VII., Figs. 14-17. 





GENTLEMAN'S QuILTED VEsT. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. V., Figs. 11-13. 


great variety of flowers, and copy Nature so closely that 
only a minute observer can detect the difference. Some taste 
and practice in the nice manipulations required will be all 
that is necessary to insure success, 

Several books have been issued giving full directions for 
learning the art, but we are satisfied from practical experi- 
ment that no written directions, however accurate and min- 


ute, can impart a true knowledge of the subject to one who Lampe Mat—Gopetis Empromrry 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXXII, rig. 51. 


Section or Kyotrep Work For 
Game Bac.—Fv tt Size. 


Sxcrion or Trimminc For Lamp Mar. 
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has had no opportunity to witness the process. ‘There are 
little touches and handlings which must be seen to be 
understood ; and for this reason a few lessons from a 
good teacher are indispensable at the beginning of the 
undertaking; after that any further written directions will 
at least be understood, even if rather superfluous. 

For patterns always dissect natural flowers, and cut 


" accurately the shapes and sizes of the petals, calyxes, 





Frock For Boy rrom 4 to 6 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XXTIL., Figs. 62-66. 


leaves, etc., making memoranda of the number of each 
required. You will thus be enabled to make the flowers 
at all seasons without the aid of the natural model. 

The perfect success of a waa-flower often depends on 
a little touch or tint which only close observation will 
teach, the absence of which will nevertheless seriously 
detract from its appearance. 

Supposing, therefore, that our reader, who desires pro- 
ficiency in this business, will at once procure the neces- 
sary instruction, we will proceed to describe at greater 
length one or two novelties in wax-work which will 
amply repay the labor both of learning and prosecuting 
the art. 

AUTUMN LEAVES IN WAX. 

The most perfect imitations of the bright, many- 

tinted leaves of our autumnal woods can be made in 





Crocuet SHootine-Cap witH Vizor powy. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIL, Figs. 16 and 17. 


wax, and may be arranged either in a bouquet of grasses 
to ornament the mantle-piece, or can be framed in a deep 
walnut or gilt frame, and hung against the wall, the back- 
ground on which the leaves are placed being black vel- 
vet, which will heighten the effect of the bright colors. 
First obtain natural leaves as patterns—maples of vari- 
ous kinds, sweet-gum, Virginia creeper or five-finger, sas- 
safras, or any others that change color in the autumn: 
the greater the variety the more beautiful the effect when 
grouped together. Be sure to have some bright yellow 
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leaves of different shades, as they light up well when mixed among the 
crimsons, scarlets, and brown tints. 

Cut out of donbie white wax those leaves which are intended to be red, 
and for the yellow ones use different shades of yellow wax—the white 
will answer, and can be colored with chrome, but the yellow wax is most 
convenient. The maples should be made of different 
shades of light green wax. 

When they are cut out accurately by the patterns 
they should have the stems (of wire covered with white 
wax) inserted between the layers of wax, and extend- 
ing into the centre of the leaf. Mould the leaves on 
the edges with a moulding-pin, so as to make them 
thin, and also to press the two thicknesses well to- 
gether; when they are thus moulded together have 
ready some natural leaves, selecting those which haye 
the tirmest fibres, and having wet them, to prevent 
the wax from adhering, lay the wax leaves 
upon the under side, and press firmly upon 
them in every part, thus taking the perfect 
impression of the veins and midribs, If the 
weather is cool the wax will be less pliable, 
and it will be well to dip the wax leaf into 
a bowl of warm water for a moment before 
taking the impression. 

When all are moulded as above the color- 
ing may be done. ‘The yellow sprays will 
want only tinting slightly on the edges with 
a brush and a little moist earmine; some of 
them will need also a little touch of burnt 
sienna to give a brownish tint, and vary the 
shade so as to imitate Nature as closely as 
possible, 

Next the maples: leave about one- 
half green, rubbing on carmine, crim- 
son lake, opange mineral, burnt sienna, 
and chrome yellow in different parts, 
blending them carefully with a 
dry brash where they meet, and 
deepening the shade wherever it 
seems to need it. ‘The variety 
of colors and shading in a single 
leaf can hardly be exaggerated. 
‘The extreme edges of the green 
portions shoul be tinted with 
burnt sieuna, Some of the ma- 
ples turn entirely red or orange, 
changing into brown: the » at- 
ural specimens will be the best 


tinued to repeat to his comrades during their icy journey over the 
mountains of Terra del Fuego with an earnestness which proved 
how important he considered the lesson thus inculeated. He was 
a Swede, and, familiar with the effects of frost in the northern land 
of his birth, knew that extreme cold, when joined with fatigue, 
produces a torpor and sleepiness that are almost irresistible; he 
therefore entreated his comrades not to yield to slumber, whatever 
pain the resistance might cost them. Solander was the first to feel 
the inclination to sleep, and notwithstanding his own conviction 
of the danger, and his earnest warning to others, he insisted upon 
lying down, and soon fell into a deep slumber, from which he was 
aroused with the greatest difficulty by the efforts of his friend 
Banks. ‘Two of the party slept and could not be awakened. 

The physiologists tell us that if you expose the foot of a frog to 
a great degree of cold, and look at it through a microscope, you 
will find that the circulation of the blood lessens in activity with 
the diminution of the temperature, and that finally it will 
cease altogether. This effect of severe and continued 
cold, especially if applied to the whole body, soon extends 
from the surface to the interior, until the movement of 
the blood is every where stopped, and each organ, thus 
deprived of its natural stimulus, becomes torpid. Hence 
drowsiness, sleep, stupor, insensibility, and, lastly, death. 

The insensibility caused by long exposure to severe 
frost is its most characteristic as well as dangerous symp- 
tom. Any sense, therefore, of drowsiness or general 
torpor, should be considered by every one, when ex 
posed to cold, as a menace of danger. A want 
of feeling in any part of the body is, moreover, 
an indication that can not be disregarded with 
safety. The wholesome effect of cold is a glow 
of warmth over the whole surface and a quick- 
ened sense of life. The extremities of the 
body, which are more or less exposed, as the 
nose, ears, hands, and feet, may at the same 
time tingle, and even suffer 
acutely with pain. As long 
as their possessor is kept con- 
scious of their existence, he is 
not in danger of losing them: 
but when he is no longer re 
minded of it, by glow, smart, 
or pain, he has reason to be 
anxious for their safety. In 
creased activity of movement, 
liveliness of mind, and brisk 
friction are the best general 
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veyed into an apartment the temperature of which must not 
be more than two or three degrees above freezing-point, should 
have his body, or the part affected, rubbed briskly with snow. 
If there is no snow, cold water may be used, taking care to 
dry the skin well afterward, and apply friction with cold 
hands. ‘This treatment of cold water, alternating with rub- 
bing, must be continued until there is some manifestation of 
8 living warmth in the body or part. Subsequently the water 
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BEFORE THE DOCTOR COMES, 
FROST. 
OF of the most striking illustrations of the facility 
of precept and difficulty of example was given by 
Dr. Solander, the botanist, who accompanied Captain 
Cooke and Mr., subsequently Sir Joseph, Banks, on their 
voyage of discovery. ‘‘ Whoever sits down will sleep, 
and whoever sleeps will wake no more,” Solander con- 
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may be made lukewarm and the person put to 
bed and covered, but not too warmly, with 
blankets. When sufficiently restored to desire 
it, a cup of warm tea may be administered. 

As there are some extraordinary cases, which 
seem authentic, of persons restored from insens- 
ibility after long exposure to frost, it is well not 
to despair even when there is no sign of life ap- 
parent. Dufour, a French authority, records the 
history of twenty Austrian prisoners who for 
twenty-six hours were lost amidst the snows of 
Mont Cenis, and when found were apparently 
stone-dead. Placed immediately in a cold bed, 
and subsequently rubbed, first with snow, then 
with cold, and finally with lukewarm, water, all 
were restored to perfect health. A more extraor- 
dinary case still is cited by Ruve. A woman, 
while returning from market, was overtaken by 
@ snow-storm and buried in a drift more than six 
feet deep. She had remained thus entombed for 
eight days, when she was found and brought to 
life by the means already described. 








THE BANK PORTER'S DAUGHTER. 


\ 7 ANGSHAW’S bank was one of the insti- 
tutions of Netherfield. It was older than 
the oldest inhabitant. It dated from that far- 
away, misty epoch, when the great-grandsires of 
those who now did business with it walked those 
narrow streets with peruke and sword and buck- 
led shoes, and when the talk yet lingered in 
men’s mouths of the wild music heard in the dis- 
tance as Prince Charles and his Highlanders 
marched southward through the hills on their 
road to Derby. 

It was a substantial red-brick mansion, with 
stone facings, and was situate toward the lower 
end of High Street, which was the main artery 
of the town. It was supported on both sides by 
houses of lesser pretensions, indeed, than itself, 
both in size and architectural dignity, but stiil 
sufficiently genteel and comfortable to be the 
homes of well-to-do middle-class ‘amilies. In 
those olden days the bank had been the home 
of the Wangshaws, as well as their place of busi- 
ness, but for the iast twenty years the family 
consisting of two brethers only, Hosea and Jer- 
emiah, had resided at Dulce House, t'uree miles 
away; and no sight was more familiar to ne in- 
habitants of Netherfield than that of the Wang- 
shaw carringe —-roomy, comfortable, old-fash- 
ioned-——on its way to and ‘rom the bank. 

In the bank itself there was no lack of space 
and comfort, now that the firm had found an- 
other home. The whole of the ground-floor, to- 
gether with a large portion of the cellarage, was 
needed for business nurposes. The rooms on 
the first-floor were chiefly used ar receptacles for 
the books and documenis having relation to past 
transactions of the firm. On this same floor was 
a bedroom and a small sitting-room, for the use 
of tne junior clerk of the establishment, who, 





from time immemorial, had been required to <xe- | 


side on the premises A story higher were the 
private apartments of Matthew Backhouse, head- 


porter to Wangshaw Brotners, and son and grand - 
son of defunct head-porters who had lived and } superstitious tremors at the thought of having to 


died in the service of the firm. 


widower, but he had one child, a daughter, Mar- | 


tha, who had just entered on her twentieth year 
when she comes before us. 

A fair-haired, pleasant-tempered girl was Mar- 
tha Backhouse, with manners and appearance 
that were superior to her position. She had 
been carefully educated at the expense of her 
godfather, Hosea Wangshaw, with whom, as also 
with his brother, she was a great favorite. Mar- 
tha might have had a wide choice of suitors, 
even in a small town like Netherfield, for there 
was a ramor abroad—whence propagated no one 
could have told—that she was not forgotten in 
her godfather’s will, buat her affections were in 
the safe-keeping of Will Trafford, a young man 
living at Dipplewade, a small town twelve miles 
away. Every second Sunday Will walked over 
to Netherfield to spend the day with his beloved, 
and trudged the twelve long miles back again at 
night, for there was neither rail nor coach be- 
tween the two towns. 

Mr. Harry Dacres, the junior clerk who re- 
sided on the premises, was a pleasant scape-grace 
ef twenty, whose natural inclination for sowing 
an unlimited quantity of ‘‘wild oats” was in 
some measure restrained by a sense of the re- 
sponsibilities of his position, and by the need cf 
his keeping in what he called the “‘ good books” 
of Wangshaw Brothers. After office-hours, Mr. 
Harry Dacres, Matthew Backhouse, and his 
daughter, remained the sole inmates of the old 
mansion. There was an inferior being in a 
faded livery, who cleaned out the offices and 
attended to the fires, but he never by any 
chance slept on the premises. 

When Christmas-day falls on a Saturday, 
which was the case with that particular Christ- 
mas with which we have now to do, it is so far 
convenient that it affords hard-worked people 
two whole days’ cessation from business. Mr. 
Harry Dacres, considering himself as one of the 
hard-worked, did not fail to ask for, and obtain, a 
four days’ holiday wherewith to recruit his ex- 
hausted energies. Harry was going to his home, 
forty miles away. He was to start by the 4 p.m. 
train on Christmas-eve; but he little dreamed, 
as he nodded a smiling farewell to his brother 
clerks, that he der the roof of Wangshaw 
Brothers for the last time. 

_At the last stroke of five Matthew took down 
his heavy bunch of keys, and began the solemn 
ceremonial of locking up the bank. ‘The usual 
Christmas turkey and half dozen of port had been 
sent in hy the firm. The usual crisp five-pound 
note had been pressed into his unreluctant palm. 
Therefore was the soul of Matthew supremely 
content; and as he plodded with his bunch of 
keys from one room to another he whistled soft- 
ly to himself, and had pleasant anticipatory vi- 
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| 





sions of the morrow’s feast. When he had seen 
that every thing was properly secured, he went 
up stairs and had a cheerful cup of tea with his 
daughter. After tea he strolled down to the 
‘* White Hart,” to enjoy his evening pipe and 
glass of grog—more than one glass probably, but 
all in a sedate and solemnly convivial fashion ; 
for Matthew, in his most abandoned moments, 
never forgot the responsibilities with which he 
was intrusted by Wangshaw Brothers. 

It was close upon eleven when he got back to 
the bank. Martha, as usual, opened the door 
in answer to his tug at the house-bell. She had 
been busy all the evening with her preparations 
for the morrow’s festival, to which her sweet-heart 
was invited. Late as it was there was one task 
still to do; so her father sat and smoked a last 
pipe in the chimney-corner, while she decorated 
the room with mistletoe and holly. She had just 
done, and was pausing with some surplus sprays 
of greenery in her hands to mark the effect of her 
labors, when both she and her father were startled 
by an imperative ring at the bell, followed imme- 
diately by a loud knocking. 

Matthew withdrew his pipe from his mouth, 
and turned a slow, startled look on his daughter ; 
but before he had time to say a word Martha was 
speeding down stairs in answer to the summons. 
She was back again in a couple of minutes, look- 
ing very pale and excited. 

‘* A telegram, father, from London,” she said. 
‘*T hope it contains no bad news.” 

** Read it, girl,” said Matthew, with a solemn 
wave of his pipe. 

Martha tore open the envelope, and read as 
under : 

“ From @ Friennp, London, to Martnew Bacxnovuse, 
Wangshaw's Bank, Netherfield. 

“Come up by first train. Your mother is not ex- 
pected to live many hours.” 

** Poor dear grandmother !” said Martha, with 
tears in her eyes. 

** Eighty-three, come seventh of next May. A 
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great age—a very great age,” said Matthew, | 


gravely, as he knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe. ‘*The up mail is due here at 12.30. 
Get me my coat and my bag ready, and put 
me a drop of brandy into alittle bottle. Eighty- 
three—a great age !” 

When it was time for her father to start, Mar- 
tha went down stairs with him to let him out and 
to fasten the door behind him. On the step he 
kissed her, and gave her a few final directions. 

** Look well after the keys, girl,” hesaid. ‘‘If 
I should not be back by Monday morning you 
can open the place just as well as I can, and you 
will explain to the firm the reason of my being 
away. ” 

Martha watched her father up the frosty street 
till he turned a corner and was lost to view. Then 
she crept back indoors tearful and sad at heart ; 
and after bolting and rebolting the massive side- 
door she went slowly up stairs, and so into the 





cheerful sitting-room, whose decorations now | 
seemed such a mockery, and shut the door be- | 


hind her. Although midnight had struck some 
time ago, she felt in no humor for bed. 
not in the jeast afraid. She was affected by no 


pass the night all alone in that grim old man- | 


sion. Her pulse beat equably; her nerves were 
unmoved. Her thoughts were with the poor dy- 


| ing old woman, whom she had not seen since slice 


was quite a child. She followed her father, in 
imagination, on his long, dark journey to that 
great city whither she had never been. 
could only have gone with him! 
merely the wish of a moment, gone almost as 
soon as conceived. Then, with a sigh, she 
thought how changed the morrow would be 
from the merry little festival which she had 
been looking forward to for weeks. To be 
sure, dear Will would be there by ten o'clock 
at the latest; but how could they two enjoy 
themselves with her father away, and on such 
an errand ? 
mind the last letter he had written her, and in 
what loving language it was couched. It would 
do her good to read it once more. She crossed 
the floor, and unlocked her work-box and took 
out the letter. Then she went back to the fire 
light, for her candle had died out some time ago, 
and she had not cared to light another; and 
kneeling on the hearth-rug she read over, by 
the fitful blaze, words which she already kuew 
y heart. 

She was still kneeling, with the letter between 
her fingers, gazing into the slowly dying embers, 
when a low sound struck her ear which thrilled 
every nerve in her body with a sudden terror, and 
paralyzed for a moment or two every faculty save 
that of listening. ‘The sound she had heard was 
the creaking of a loose plank on the landing, im- 
mediately below that on which the bank-porter’s 
rooms were situate. It was a sound that had 
been familiar to her ears for the last half-dozen 
years. Her father had often talked about hav- 
ing the plank properly fastened down, but it had 
never been done. On one point Martha was as 
positive as she was of her own existence: that 
the plank never creaked except when some one 
walked across it. Whose foot was it that had 
pressed it just now? That was the question which 
she put to herself in breathless terror—she, a lone 
girl in that weird old house, and the time an hour 
after midnight. She turned a white, set face and 
staring eyes full on the shut door, expecting mo- 
mentarily to see it opened from without. She 
was listening as she had never listened before for 
a repetition of the sound that had so startled her. 
But all was silent, with a silence as of the grave. 
She could hear the straining beat of her own 
heart. At the end of a minute that had seemed 
as long as an ordinary hour, she rose slowly, and 
as it were mechanically, to her feet. On the 
table were an unlighted candle and a box of 


matches. She struck a match, and lighted the ‘ cellar. 


candle. Then, with the candlestick held aloft in 
her right hand, and with her left pressed against 
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This thought of Will brought to | 
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But that was | 
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her beating heart, she slowly crossed the floor. 
She hesitated for a moment when she reached the 
door, and the uplifted candlestick trembled in 
her hand. ‘Then, with a sudden burst of resolu- 
tion, she turned the handle and flung the door 
wide open. 

She flung wide the door, and saw before her 
two masked figures, who, unheard by her, had 
crept up the carpeted stairs. She had scarcely 
time to ery, ‘‘ Who are you?” before they sprang 
at her. Her light was dashed to the ground; 
their arms were wound round her, and held her 
like a vice, and a stern voice whispered in her 
ear, 

‘* Make the slightest noise, and you are a dead 
woman. Do as you are told, and no harm shall 
befall you.” 

As if to add emphasis to these words, Martha, 
with a shudder, felt the cold barrel of a pistol 
pressed against her forehead. 

“Only release me, and tell me what it is you 
wish me to do!” 

Her voice sounded strange in her own ears. 

**Let go of her, and strike a light,” said he 
who had first spoken to the other. 

The second one did as he was told, and the 
one who seemed the leader so far followed his 
companion’s example as to take his arms from 
around Martha, and to hold her merely by a firm 
grip of the wrist. 

** Beware!” he said, menacingly. ‘*Do not 
attempt to deceive me, or to play off any tricks 
upon me, or—” ‘The click of his pistol finished 
the sentence more forcibly than any words coukd 
have done. 

As soon as the candle was relighted Martha 
had an opportunity of examining her captors 
more closely. ‘Their faces were covered with 
black crape veils, in which were cut holes for 
eyes and mouth. ‘They were dressed in two 
uniform suits of dark gray, almost like prison 
suits, and were shod with some soft material that 
deadened the sound of their footsteps. 

‘Through all Martha’s terror a vivid feeling of 
wonder was at work in her mind as to the means 
by which these two unknown men had obtained 
admission into the bank. She could only con- 
clude that they must have crept in unseen by 
any one, and have afterward secreted themselves 
in one of the empty rooms below stairs; although 
how such a thing should have been undetected 
by her father, whose daily careful examination 
of the premises was well known to her, was a 
mystery which just now she was unable to fath- 
om. 

Not much time was allowed her for surmise. 
A remark from the second man recalled her 
thoughts to the scene before her. 

‘*Here’s a bunch of keys! Most likely these 
are what we want first of all.” 

**Whose keys are these, and what do they 
open ?” asked the man who was holding Martha 
by the wrist. 

““They are my father’s keys,” said Martha, 
“and they open the different rooms and places 
down stairs.” 

** Do they open the cellar and the strong-box 
in which the money is kept ?” 

‘**One of them is the key of the door at the 
top of the stairs leading down to the cellar. The 
key of the door at the bottom of the stairs and 
the key of the strong-box are not there.” 

‘*In whose possession are those keys ?” 

**One pass-key is in the possession of Mr. 
Jeremiah Wangshaw; the other is in the pos- 
session of Mr. Hosea. No one can obtain ad- 
mission to the cellar during their absence.” 

“*You will oblige by accompanying us down 
stairs, and pointing out which keys open certain 
doors.” 

Still holding her by the wrist, but in other 
respects acting with perfect politeness toward 
her, the masked man conducted Martha down 
the wide old staircase till they reached the 
ground - floor of the bank, the second man fol- 
lowing closely behind. As they went down the 
lowest flight of stairs, Martha was startled to 
see a third masked figure—a woman this time, 
and clothed in a gray mantle from head to fvot 
—who lighted their downward progress with a 
slender ray from the lantern in herhand. They 
halted for a moment at the foot of the stairs. 

“Ts it not possible,” said the leader to Mar- 
tha, *‘that the pass-key of one or both the 
Brothers Wangshaw may be locked up in the 
desk in their private office ?” 

** Tt is possible, but not very likely,” answered 
Martha. 

** Still, we may as well ascertain whether such 
is the case or not.” 

At the leader’s command Martha pointed out 
the key which opened the door of the private 
office, and then the desk at which the brothers 
generally sat, one facing the other. A small 
jet of gas, commonly made use of for melting 
sealing-wax, was now lighted—a greater light 
might have betrayed them to some passer-by in 
the street; a bag, containing a number of house- 
breaking implements, swathed in flannel, was 
next produced; and after five minutes’ careful 
manipulation by the second man of the two im- 
plements selected by him from the rest, the desks 
of both the brothers were forced open and their 
contents laid bare. There was no key in either 
of them. A very brief examination sufficed to 
convince the leader of that fact. With a mut- 
tered oath he turned away. 

‘*Five minutes’ honest labor lost,” he said. 
‘* We must now try the gently persuasive power 
of our flannel-clothed friends here. I have never 


| yet known them to fail.” 


Then, stili holding Martha by the wrist, he 
led the way out of the office, and along the cor- 
ridor that led to the heavy oaken door, thickly 
studded with iron bolts, which opened on to the 
flight of stairs by which access was had to the 
As before, he requested Martha to point 
out the proper key; and, as before, Martha com- 
plied. Farther than this the keys would not aid 


| turned to go. 





them. ‘The door yielded readily, falling back 
of its own accord as the bolts were withdrawn, 
and revealing a gloomy flight of stone stairs, 
ending in an iron door. Motioning to his sec- 
ond to keep a watchful eye on Martha, the lead- 
er took the lantern and descended the steps. 
He reap; in the course of a couple of 
minutes, and led the way back to the private 
office without a word. Once there, he turned 
and spoke to Martha. 

**T must compliment you on your sensible 
conduct in this affair,” he said. ‘‘ Now, how- 
ever, you must be left to your own reflections 
for a while. Excuse me if, before I go, I put it 
out of your power to frustrate my designs, and 
make a prisoner of you for the next few hours. 
What has to be done shall be done with as much 
regard for your comfort as is possible under the 
circumstances. Chére amie, the cord.” 

The last sentence was addressed to the masked 
woman, who, up to this time, had been a meie 
focker-on. Now, however, she started into sud- 
den activity. In obedience to a sign from the 
leader, she placed Martha with her back to a 
large iron pillar which supported the roof of the 
office. From some hidden pocket she next pro- 
duced a coil of long, thin cord, and with it pro- 
ceeded to tie Martha firmly to the pillar. Her 
arms were left at liberty till the last. When all 
else was done, they were fastened together at the 
wrists with a band of some strong woven stuff, 
which held them as surely as if they had been 
gyved with iron. 

“To have fastened your arms down to your 
sides for a couple of hours would have been a re- 
finement of cruelty of which, in your case, I have 
no wish to be guilty,” said this Grandison of 
house-breakers. ‘‘ One little point still remains. 
You must give me your word that you will not 

out, or call in any way for assistance, other- 
wise I shall be under the unpleasant necessity 
of having you gagged. If you give me your 
word, I have sufficient confidence in you to be- 
lieve that you will keep it. How say you? Is 
your tongue to be made a prisoner or no?” 

**T give you my word not to cry out or create 
any alarm by calling for help,” said Martha, after 
a few moments’ silent thought. 

“That is enough. I trust you.” 

Another moment, and Martha was alone. 

As before stated, the room in which the girl 
was confined was the private office of Wang- 
shaw Brothers. It was a comfortable room. 
The floor was covered with a faded Turkey car- 
pet, and the old-fashioned mahogany fittings 
were almost black with age. The only light at 
present was that given by the small gas-jet be- 
fore-mentioned. It was just sufficient to enable 
Martha to make out the familiar features of the 
room. 

She began to breathe more freely as soon as 
she was left alone. The first shock to her 
nerves had been a s:vere one; but when she 
saw that no real harm was intended her so long 
as she obeyed the orders of her captors, her com- 
posure had quickly returned; and now a warm 
flush of hope ran through her at the thought that 
there was just a faint possibility of escape. But 
she quickly found, when she tried to fiee her- 
self from her bonds, that she had underrated the 
skill of the woman who had tied her to the pillar. 
She was as absolutely helpless as a child of a year 
old would have been under similar circumstances. 
Againand again, with desperate energy, she strug- 
gled to free herself; but the sole result, as it 
seemed, was to make her bonds faster than be- 
fore. It is true that her arms were partly at 
liberty, but her wrists were so firmly tied togeth- 
er as to render her hands completely useless. 
The last flicker of hope died out in her heart, 
and she resigned herself with bitter patience to 
her fate. 

She had little fear that the burglars would suc- 
ceed in reaching the secret golden store of Wang- 
shaw Brothers. Before they could touch a sin- 
gle sovereign they must force open two iron doors 
of immense strength. ‘These doors Martha had 
always been taught to look upon as impregnable; 
and she smiled to herself to think how utterly fu- 
tile the efforts of the two masked men would be. 
She knew nothing of those modern improvements 
in the science of house- breaking which would 
seem to make light of the strongest safes that 
can be constructed. 

When Martha had fully made up her mind 
that it was impossible for her to escape, she set 
about calculating how long her imprisonment 
was likely to last. It was now about half past 
one A.M., and at ten o’clock Will Trafford would 
be here to spend his Christmas-day at the bank. 
If not set at liberty before that time—and she 
could hardly hope to be so, seeing that the burg- 
lars would require some time to get clear away 
after leaving the bank—she might calculate upon 
being released on the arrival of her sweet-heart. 
He would naturally be surprised at finding his 
summons unanswered, an alarm would be raised, 
and finally she, Martha, would be discovered and 
set at liberty. But eight hours and a half of 
imprisonment—and such imprisonment !—was a 
long and dreadful time to look forward to. This 
thought was still in her head when the masked 
woman came gliding noiselessly into the office, 
with the intention of seeing that her prisoner was 
still safe. ‘The readjustment of a knot or two 
satisfied her. 

‘* You have been trying to escape, and you 
have found that you can not,” she said, as she 
“Take my advice, and rest quiet- 
ly. At such a time as this we do not stick at 
trifles.” 

‘* Who can the woman be?” asked Martha of 
herself. ‘* What a strange thing for a female to 
be mixed up in such an affair!” 

More dreary minutes passed: how many she 
could not have told. She was dreadfully cramp- 
ed, and the cord by which she was fastened 
seemed biting into her very flesh. All ordinary 
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pain that with every minute was becoming more 
unbearable. It was all that she could do to re- 
frain from crying aloud. She bit her under-lip 
in her agony, and moaned below her breath ; but 
there was no one to hear her.. Suddenly, when 
her torture was at the sharpest, there flashed into 
her brain a thought so startling, so unexpected, 
that for a moment her every pain was deadened 
in the rush of utter surprise with which it over- 
whelmed her. 

There had been revealed to her at one glance 
a sure and speedy mode of escape. 

She stood for a few seconds almost breathless, 
trying to steady her brain. Yes: there it was 
before her very eyes, @ sure and speedy sode of 
escape, but not a painless one. Any thing but a 
painless one, indeed, but still one that must be 
carried out at all costs to herself. She was in 
torture already; and that other torture which 
she must undergo for the sake of liberty might 
be sharper, perhaps, but it would soon be over. 
But she would not give herself time to argue the 
point, lest her courage should fail her. She 
would put herself to the immediate proof. 

The pillar to which Martha was tied was with- 
in a yard of the desk that had been broken open. 
Close to the edge of this desk was the upright 
gas-pipe from which sprang the small jet, still 
alight, of which mention has already been made. 
By stretching out her arms Martha could reach 
this jet. She could do more than that: she could 
hold her wrists over it, and let the flame burn 





away the band by which they were fastened to- 
gether; and her hands once at liberty, the rest | 
would quickly follow. ‘This was the method of | 
escape that had fiashed like an inspiration across | 
her brain; and she now proceeded to put it in | 
operation. 

She drew in her breath, and locked her teeth, 
and pushed out her hands with a quick move- 
ment, and so held them extended while the jet 
of flame played on her wrists and on the band 
that held them together. She shut her eyes in- 
voluntarily, and her eyebrows came together in 
a frown of agony. ‘The tiny jet played lightly 
against the band that held her, which presently 
burst into a flame. Even then she did not falter. 
Her arms might have been made of steel, so 
fixed and rigid were they, so sternly was she 
bent on accomplishing the thing she had set her- 
self to do. Ina few moments—moments that to 
her seemed hours—the blazing ligature gave way, 
curling itself swiftly back like a burning serpent, 
and her hands were free. 

Her hands were free, and they fell helplessly 
by her sides. She gave utterance to a long sigh 
—a sigh that was half a sob; then her chin | 
drooped on her breast, and for a little while she | 
knew nothing. 

Martha’s retarn to her senses was quickened 
by the pain from which she was still suffering. 
After one bewildered glance round she came 
back to a knowledge of her true situation, and 
of the peril that was still before her. With a 
great effort of will she pulled herself together, 
and, despite her pain, began, with quick and 
nimble fingers, to unloosen one of the knots in 
the cord by which she was fastened. This of- 
fered no long opposition to her efforts; and the 
first knot unloosened, the rest quickly followed. 
In two minutes more Martha Backhouse was a 
free woman. A deep, silent thanksgiving went 
up from her heart as the last fold of cord dropped 
to the floor. 

She was so cramped by her bonds that for a 
little while she was unable to move. She stood 
thinking, as well as the torture she was in would 
allow her to think. Hitherto she had had no 
thought except how to free herself; but now that 
fact was accomplished, what ought her next move 
to be? She was still far from being out of peril. 
The masked woman might come back at any 
moment and discover all. In that case would 
her life be worth a moment's purchase? Evi- 
dently the first thing to do, if such a thing were 
possible, was to make her escape from the bank 
without alarming the thieves in the bullion-cellar. 
The next thing was to raise an alarm, and en- 
deavor to effect their capture before they had 
time to get clear away with their booty. If only 
those two great objects could be combined? The 
thought thrilled her heart through and through. 

She stooped and took off her shoes without as 
much noise as would have frightened a mouse. 
‘Then she stood listening for a moment, with all 
her senses on the alert. ‘There was a noise of 
voices, broken, faint, and hollow, with now and 
then a dull, solid thud, like the muffled blow of 
some heavy implement. ‘They were still in the 
cellar, then, and their task as yet was unaccom- 
plished. 

Step by step, and silent as a shadow, she crept 
out of the office, and so along the passage lead- 
ing to the cellar. A faint light which shone up 
the cellar-stairs, and was reflected on the oppo- 
site wall of the corridor, betrayed where the ne- 
farious work was still going on. Toward this 
light Martha now crept with a sort of stealthy 
swiftness. When she had reached the edge of 
it she stood for a moment and listened. Then, 
keeping her body well out of sight, she protruded 
her head within the line of light and looked. 
Her gaze went down the stone staircase and into 
the cellar. ‘The iror: door at the foot of the 
stairs had been forced open, and the thieves were 
now busy with the great safe itself. Various 
house-breaking implements were scattered about 
the floor. One of the men was busy with a crow- 
bar, swathed in flannel, which he was using as a 
lever to force open one of the doors of the safe. 
The second man was busy drilling holes in an- 
other door, with a strange-looking implement 
the like of which Martha had never seen before. 
The woman was lighting these operations with a 
lamp, held aloft in one of her hands. All three 
were standing with their backs to the staircase. 
Martha’s eyes took in the entire picture at a 
glance. 

There was one thing besides which they 
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| stuff her fingers into her ears. 
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in—to wit, the bunch of keys with which she had 
opened the door at the top of the stairs. This 
bunch of keys was now lying on the landing at 
the bottom of the stairs, close to the iron door. 
Could she but obtain possession of it she saw not 
only a way of escape for herself, but a way by 
which the thieves might be caught in their own 
trap. But to obtain possession of the keys with- 
out disturbing the thieves was the one difficult 
thing to do. There was only one mode of ob- 
taining them, and that was to fetch them. But 
to do this unseen and unheard seemed at the first 
glance utterly impossible. At the second glance 
it seemed a little more feasible, but still a dan- 
gerous thing to do. Nevertheless, she at once 
made up her mind that it must be attempted. 
Fortunately the broken door at the foot of the 
stairs had not been pushed quite back to the 
wall, in consequence of which its bulk now inter- 
cepted part of the light of the lamp held by the 
woman, so that that portion of the landing which 
was behind the door lay in deep shadow, and this 
shadow extended itself in a narrow strip from the 
bottom of the stairs to the top. It was down 
this strip of blackness, herself a moving shadew, 
that Martha now began to glide on her danger- 
ous errand. Fortunately her dress was a dark 
one, and her feet. were unshod. Her sole chance 
of safety lay in the fact of the three people below 
stairs being so intently oceupied that they would 
neither see nor hear her; and Martha judged 
that they were so occupied, because, for the last 
few minutes, conversation among themselves had 
almost entirely ceased. ‘The grand crisis of their 
labors was evidently at hand. 


and so, with her fingers still in her ears, she ran 
along the corridor and back into the private office, 


; where the small gas-jet was still burning. 


| heavy door. 


She stood here for a moment or two like one 
bewildered, staring helplessly about her, not 
knowing which way to turn next. She felt an 
odd, numb sensation in her left shoulder. She 
put her hand up to it, and withdrew it, marked 
with blood. This was almost more than she 
could bear, and only the strong sense there was 
upon her of a duty unfulfilled kept her from faint- 
ing. Still holding her bunch of keys, she went 
out of the otlice and down a passage that led to 
the side entrance. She was trembling now, and 
had scarcely strength enough to unfasten the 
At last it was open. She flitted 


| out, und sped down the street in search of assist- 


With her back and hands pressed close to the | 


wall, so as to keep herself within as small a space 
as possible, and with the skirts of her dress kept 
close about her, Martha began to move slowly 
down the stairs. 

Her face was very white, but filled with a fine 
resolution. From her present position the in- 
mates of the cellar were not visible to her; but 
both eyes and ears were painfully on the alert, 
and they told her that so far every thing was safe. 
By an inch at a time, as it seemed, and so slowly 
that her advance was almost imperceptible, Mar- 
tha kept descending steadily. In all there were 
fifteen stairs to go down; she had counted them 
many a time; and as each one was now cleared 
and left behind her heart gave a little extra throb, 
and she felt that by so much was her task nearer 
completion, and that by so much had her danger 
become more imminent. When a dozen stairs 
had been passed in safety she paused for a mo- 
ment or twoin her progress. ‘The beating of her 
heart sounded so unnaturally loud and strange in 





| the bank premises. 
trial it came out that the so-called captain was | 


her own ears that she was afraid those in the cel- | 


lar would hear it too. But in a little while her 
and she moved onward again. 

Thirteen. Fourteen. Fifteen. The first part 
of her task was over. She stood at the toot of 
the stairs, the iron door close beside her, the 
bunch of keys within half a yard of her feet. 
‘The next difficult thing to do was to pick up the 
keys, which were threaded on a steel ring, with- 
out being heard by the thieves. She was just on 


the point of stooping to make the attempt when | 
| the woman inside the cellar spoke. 


‘* You must do without me for a minute or two, 
Fred,” she said, *‘ while I go and look after my 
prisoner.” 

She set down her lamp, and had got so far on 


her way up stairs that, by putting out a hand, | 


ance. On reaching the first corner, she nearly 
stumbled into the arms of a constable, who was 
coming the opposite way. 
coherent story she told him she could never after- 
ward remember; but it must have been to the 


uurpose, 

No one could have been more surprised than 
Martha herself was, when she came to her senses, 
to learn that the thieves were none other than a 
certain soi-disant Captain Bromley, his wife, and 
his servant, who, some four months previously, 
had become the tenants of an empty house that 
stood next door to the bank. ‘They were com- 


whose acquaintance they seemed to cultivate was 
Mr. Harry Dacres, the junior clerk. ‘The reason 
of this came out at the examination of the pris- 
oners. Krom that garrulous but simple young 
gentleman the sham captain had obtained certain 
information respecting the bank—its offices, its 
cellars, :he position of its safes, the mode and 
time of locking up, etc.—all of which was need- 
ful for the successful working of his deep-laid 
scheme. ‘The telegram to Matthew Backhouse 
was simply a ruse to get the old man out of the 
way. An examination of the premises at once 
revealed Captain Bromley’s reasons for locating 
himself so close to the bank. A portion of the 
brick-work in the cellar of the house tenanted by 
him had been taken down, and an excavation 
made through the few feet of earth that inter- 
vened between it and the bank cellars. Every 
thing had been so well arranged that the displace- 
ment of a few bricks on Christmas-eve was all 
that was required to introduce the thieves into 
The rest we know. 


an old offender: aman originally of good educa- 


tion and attainments, but who, years ago, had | 


gone irrecoverably to the bad. 
Martha’s wound was not a dangerous one, but 


| her nerves had been severely shaken, and some 
heart grew stiller, her fainting resolution revived, | 


Martha could have touched her dress, when the | 


harsh voice of the man recalled her. 

** Your prisoner is quite safe,” he said; ‘and 
I can not spare you just now. You must hold 
the light for a few minutes longer; I can not get 
on without you.” 

The woman went back, and Martha breathed 
again. 

Now or never. Martha stooped, and put out 
her hand with a quick, stealthy movement, and 
felt the keys between her fingers. How to gather 
them, and lift them off the ground without mak- 
ing the slightest noise? Even this difficulty was 
conquered at last. The hand holding the keys 
was drawn back into shadow, and still there was 
no alarm. ‘The remainder of her task seemed 
easy. It was only to get back undetected to the 
top of the stairs. She was going back slowly, 
but not as slowly as she had come down, and had 
accomplished about one-third of the return jour- 
ney, when an exclamation from one of the men 
below told her that she had not an instant to lose, 
and that she had better make a rush for safety. 

‘*The keys!) Where are the keys?” he ex- 
claimed, having turned round instinctively, as it 
were. ‘“‘ They were here not five minutes ago.” 

As he sprang forward, Martha, no longer hid- 
den, made a rush up the remaining stairs. At 
this apparition he stopped point-blank in sheer 
amazement. The second man, more quick-wit- 
ted than his comrade, drew a pistol from his belt 
and fired. Martha had just put her foot on the 
top step when she felt something strike her sharp- 
ly on the shoulder. She staggered forward into 
the corridor, wheeled quickly round, and flung 
herself—head, arms, body—against the oaken 
door, which, yielding to her strength, turned on 
its well-oiled hinges, and, with a little triumph- 
ant click, as its spring-bolt shot home, shut up, 
as in a trap, the three thieves below. 

Without the key this door, which locked of it- 
self when pushed to, could be opened neither 
from one side nor the other; with the key it 
could be opened on either side. Hence the ne- 
cessity for Martha to obtain, at every risk, the 
bunch of keys, which, besides several others, 





contained the particular one that belonged to the ’ 


oaken door. 


‘The door had scarcely been shut a second, as | y ure, 
My , Home,” has been placed by its side, and the two i 


it seemed, before the two men inside began tear- 
ing and beating at it like madmen, trying to es- 
cape. Their language made Martha shudder and 
Now that the 
door was shut she was completely in the dark; 


time elapsed before she thoroughly recovered 
from the effects of that terrible night. She and 
Will Trafford were married in the course of the 
following autumn. The bride was given away 
by the elder brother of the firm. 
bank was offered to Will, and accepted by him. 
In the course of the years that have gone by since 
that time, he has risen to be the most confiden- 
tial and trusted servant of Wangshaw Brothers. 

Mr. Harry Dacres never reappeared at the 


' bank. When he heard of what had happened, 


he at once sent in his resignation, with a letter 
expressive of his deep regret; and then, without 
waiting for an answer, he set off to join a brother 
in America. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

HE numerous picture-galleries and artists’ 

studios in our city provide, at all times, an 
abounding feast for lovers of the beautiful in 
art. But during the holidays there is, of course, 
a rarer display than usual in all art-galleries 
where pictures are on exhibition and for sale. 
And it is time well spent to visit Goupil’s, 
Schaus’s, and the many other collections which 
may be found on Broadway. Maultitudes now 
daily throng the various sales-rooms to catch a 
glimpse, if no more, of choice pictures. For 
what is free to all to-day to look upon may be 
snatched away to-morrow, and hidden from pub- 
lic view in some private parlor. Only the other 
day a beautiful painting—‘*The Twins’ —at 
Goupil’s, was the admiration of all visitors ; 
but on going for a second view we found it had 


23 


lor of the gallery you see this painting directly 
before you. Its beauty and softness at once at- 
tract attention. As you approach for a nearer 
view, you notice the same picture—yes, it is the 
same—placed in the top of the little alcove. Its 
inverted position puzzles you, and you glance 
from the one above to the one in front, wonder- 
ing at the strange arrangement. You can not 
unravel the mystery until, in your nearer inves- 
tigations, you catch a glimpse of your own face! 
Even then you can scarcely believe that a care- 
fully adjusted mirror produces the beautiful il- 
lusion. The arrangement is novel, and adds a 
new element of interest in visiting this Art Gal 
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lery. 





The question whether the right of suffrage 
shall be accorded to woman is daily becoming 
one of more general interest; and meetings are 
being held in various parts of the country for 
the purpose of bringing this matter before the 
public for decisive consideration. A short time 
ago a@ convention was held in Boston, at which 
many influential men and women were present, 
and a society was formed, to be known as ‘“‘ The 
New England Woman’s Suffrage Association.” 
One section from the Constitution adopted states 
the object of the Association to be ‘ to procure 
the right of suffrage for women, and to effect 
such changes in the laws as shall place women 
in all respects on an equal footing with men.” 
At Vineland, New Jersey, a similar socicty has 
been formed, under the name of ‘‘ The New Jer- 


c | sey State Woman Suffrage Association,” and by 
plete strangers im the town, and the only person | 


it “the friends of Woman Suffrage throughout 
the State were earnestly requested to take such 
effective political action as shall lead to the exten- 
sion of suffrage to women on equal terms.”’ Simi- 
lar conventions have been announced in Concord, 
New Hampshire, and other places. <A large and 
enthusiastic meeting was lately held at Provi- 
dence by the State Woman’s Suffrage Conven- 
tion, where resolutions were adopted declaring 
that a government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, must be a government equally 
composed of men and women, the co-operation 
of both being alike essential to a happy home, a 
refined society, a Christian Church, and a re- 
publican State; and that both the Republican 
and Democratic parties are logically commit- 
ted by their platforms to female suffrage. It is 
worthy of note that here, as in England, the 
movement finds its advocates among the most 
intellectual and cultured part of the commu 
nity. 


Although it was decided in England that wo 
men’s votes were not authorized by law or cus- 
tom, several have voted just as if they had the 
right. Eight women recorded their votes at 
the late Manchester election, their names hav 
| ing been left on the register by oversight. All 

but one voted on the Liberal side. 





| The remains of the late Prince Albert have 
been removed from the temporary to the per- 
manent tomb in the Royal Mausoleum near 
Frogmore House, in Windsor Park. The cham- 


| onal in shape, thirty fect in diameter, and sixty- 
| five feet high. The walls are adorned with col- 
ored marbles and paintings. 


| ber in which the sarcophagus stands is octay- 
} 
| 
! 
i 


vanished; and almost every person who entered | 


the room while we were there turned, with an 
exclamation of disappointment, to the corner 
where it had hung. But new pictures quickly 
fill the vacant places—choice bits of coloring, 
fine engravings, and beautiful chromos. 

Among the paintings now on special exhibi- 
tion, ‘*Good Words,”’ by Constant Meyer, is a 
pleasant study. The central figure is a young 
woman, with an earnest and beautiful face, who 
is reading the Bible to three youthful, ragged 
listeners. She sits with the open Bible on her 
knee, and one arm kindly thrown over the shoul- 
ders of the little girl at her side. The subject 
of the picture is simple, but its spirit, as well as 
its execution, will commend it to all. Quite a 
contrast to this is Bierstadt’s ‘‘ Midnight View 
of Vesuvius” in eruption. But the visitor will 
raze on the angry glow of the volcano, the red- 

ot lava, the half-melted snow, and the wonder- 
fully reflected light, until he fancies he is not far 
from the open crater. 

Kaulbach’s cartoon of the Reformation, which 


has for some months past been on exhibition at | 


the Fifth Avenue Art Gallery, corner of Four- | 


teenth Street, is withdrawn. It has been pur- 
chased, we understand, by a wealthy gentleman 
of Fall River, who has conveyed his prize to that 
city, where he proposes to build a house for it, 
in which it may again be exhibited to the pub- 
lic. In the parlors of the Fifth Avenue Art Gal- 
lery there are now on free exhibition three paint- 
ings by Jerome Thompson. ‘The Old Oaken 
Bucket” has for some time attracted a good deal 


; of attention, and been greatly admired. More 


{ 


recently, a companion picture, “‘ Home, Sweet 


make a charming pair. They are restful pic- 
tures, at which one loves to sit and gaze quietly. 
A still more recent picture is called ‘“ Paddle 
Your Own Canoe,” and is based on sketches 
made in Minnesota. on entering the front-par- 





An old book of theological discussions, writ- 
ten by some of the early monks, has been dis- 
covered. Some of the important questions 
which occupied their minds were: *‘ What was 
the shape of the wings of the Archangel Gabri- 
el?” ‘ Did Pilate use soap when he washed his 
hands?’ *‘How much wine did they drink at 
the marriage in Cana?” ‘Are there any angels 
with baritone voices?’ It is said that the dis 
cussion of these different questions fills three 
volumes of five hundred pages each. How 
many volumes could be filled with the worse 
| than useless theological discussions of the pres- 
| ent day? 





Under the auspices of the American Mission- 
ary Association, a movement has been success- 
fully made for the benefit of the freedmen of the 
South. It commenced with the gift of one thou- 
sand dollars, from a gentleman in Rhode Island, 
to buy a tract of land in Alabama, to be divided 
into lots of twenty to forty acres, and sold to 
the freedmen on time. Their payments will be 
invested in a similar way for ten years, when the 
income of the lands may be used by the Associa- 
tion for missionary purposes. The Association 
is now about purchasing three thousand acres 
in Mississippi for this purpose. 





Maximilian’s library is soon to be sold in Ber- 
lin. It contains the largest collection of books 
relating to Mexico that was ever formed. 





A correspondent of the London Spectator is 
much surprised at the dignified maturity of 
American children. He met an American fain- 
ily at a on the Lake of Geneva. The fa- 
ther and mother went to make a fortnight’s tour 
in Switzerland, leaving the eldest girl, about 
twelve, in charge of two young children ; and 
they had no nurse or servant. The motherly lit- 
tle girl was gentle, child-like, and unassuming 
to strangers; gentle also, yet very decided with 
the younger ones, controlling them with an 
adroitness and ease that many a mother might 
envy. 





The telegraph business is becoming very pop- 
ular among women. A large number are em 
loyed as operators both in this country and in 
Fastand and France. They are skillful, and give 
universal satisfaction. 








The lovers and buyers of music may be inter- 
ested in the specialty of Messrs. Boosey & Co., 
a well-known London firm, who have opened a 
branch establishment in this city. This con 
sists in the publication of good music at a re 

t markably low price. They offer a library of 
} popular and standard music, of every variety, 
> in a neat and convenient book form, at what 
} seems to be a mere nominal price. These books 
| are made up of careful selections, well printed 
? on — paper. For example, ‘Twelve Songs 
i by Schubert;’’ “Sixteen Standard Songs for 
} Ladies’ Voices ;"’ “‘ Twenty-five Comic Songs ;”’ 
‘* Eight Pieces for the Piano-forte, by Mendels- 
} sohn ;’”? and numerous similar collections, sold 
{ at fifty cents each. The principal oratorios, 
} cach complete in full vocal score, with accom- 
paniment for piano-forte or organ, cost but fifty 
cents, and operas are correspondingly cheap. 
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For pattern and description see FroM 4 TO 6 YEARS OLD. 
upplement, No. XXIV., For pattern and description see Supple- 
Figs. 67 and 6s. ment, No, XXV., Figs. oOTie 
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Winter Hats and Bonnets. 
See illustrations on page 24. 

Tue hats and bonnets this season are generally of two different 
materials—satin and velvet being most in vogue. ‘The round hats 
are chiefly high, with a narrow brim turned up as a revers. The 
bonnets are still-very small, but not so flat as formerly, the fronts 
being high and trimmed so as to present a loose, full appearance. 
Lace ends and strings are still in favor. 

Brack Satiw Rounp Hat.—This hat is trimmed with black vel- 
vet in the manner shown by the illustration. The edge is covered 
with a black lace puffing. A bow of black velvet is set on the crown. 
'The ends are of black lace and edging. ‘The hat is trimmed with 
flowers and leaves as shown by the illustration. 

Vioter Vetvet Rounp Har.—A violet ostrich feather, violet 
leaves, and black lace form the trimming of this hat. The ends are 
of lace and edging. 





~ 





PELERINE WITH Hoop.—Fronrt. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXI., Figs. 57 and 58. 


Brack Fett Rounp Hat.—The brim of this hat is bordered with 
narrow edging. The trimming consists of a wreath of leaves, an ostrich 
feather, and lace ends. 

Brack VELVET AND Piarp Satin Fancuon.—This bonnet is trim- 
med in front with a high puffing of Scotch plaid satin. ‘The remainder 
of the trimming consists of flowers and leaves arranged in the manner 


Rep CasHMERE BascHLIK—WoRN As SHAWL. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Fig. 1. 


Lady’s Knitted Hood. 

Tuts hood is knitted of Angora wool in point de diamant, and 
lined with a plain knitted lining of zephyr wool. ‘The trimming 
consists of ruches in netting of white zephyr wool and floss silk, 
und tassels of the same. Ona Tunisian crochet needle make a 
loose foundation of 172 stitches. This must be about 40 inches 
long. Then take out of the middle 12 stitches of the foundation 
in a similar manner as for the first round in Tunisian stitch 12 
stitches on the fine wooden knitting-needle designed for the work 
(this is the front of the hood), and knit backward and forward in 
point de diamant as follows: Ist round (right side of the work). 
—Eptirely knitted. 2d round (under side of the work).—Entire- 
iy purled. 3d round.—Alternately two stitches knitted together, 
the thread thrown over. 4th round.—Entirely knitted. These 
four rounds form a pattern row. In the first four pattern rows 
of the work take three stitches from the stitches of the foundation 
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Bascuiik Hoop.’ 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IITI., Fig. 5. 





shown by the illustration. Black velvet ribbons, edged on one 
side with wide black lace, are brought under the chin and held 
together with a black satin bow. The ends of the bow are of 
Scotch plaid satin. 

GREEN Satin anp Brack Lace Bonnet.—his bonnet 1s 





PELERINE WITH Hoop.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXL, Figs. 57 and 58. 


on the knitting-needles atthe end of every round; at the end of 
every round from the fifth to the eighth pattern rows add four 
stitches ; at the end of every round of the ninth pattern row al- 
ways add thirteen stitches, so that with the last round of the 
ninth pattern row all the foundation stitches are used. Now fol- 
low 28 pattern rows over the entire number of stitches, in which 











Rep CasHMERE BAscH~trik—Worwn as Hoop. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Fig. 1. 


of green satin covered with 
black lace. The trimming 
and ends are of green gros 
grain ribbon ornamented 
with green velvet bands. 
The remainder of the trim- 
ming consists of black 
lace and flowers. 

Garnet VELVET Bon- 
net. — This bonnet is 
trimmed with black lace, 
garnet velvet ribbon, and 
flowers. ‘The ends are of 
garnet velvet lined with 
garnet satin and edged 
with lace. 

ViotetT, SATIN AND 
Vetvet Rounpn Hatr.— 
The trimming of this hat 
consists of a violet ostrich 
feather and: leaves. <A 
bow of violet velvet rib-  / 
bon with long ends is set / 
on one side. 

Brack VELVET Rocnp . 
Hat.—This hat is trim- , ist 6 / ! \ 
med with humming-birds, “2 f “e 
lace, flowers, and leaves. f 
Strings of black velvet 
ribbon edged with lace. Lapy’s Kyittep Hoop. 
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widen one stitch on each side at the beginning 
and ending of the first round of every new pat- 
tern row. Then cast off. Double the worked 
part lengthwise, and sew the edges together from 
the middle some distance. Begin each cape 
part on the under corner with a foundation of 
four stitches ; then knit 32 pattern rows; in do- 
ing which add two stitches at the beginning of 
the first round of every new pattern row, so that 
the 32d pattern row counts 68 stitches. ‘The front 
side is bias, and the back straight. Now follow 
seven pattern rows on the same number of stitches, 
and then nine pattern rows, in which narrow on 
the bias side two stitches at the beginning of ev- 
ery first round of a pattern row, and on the other 
side cast off two or three stitches at the begin- 
ning of every round, so that with the last round 
of the 9th pattern row all the stitches are worked 
off. The other side of the cape must be knitted 
to correspond to this side. Sew the two cape 
pieces together from the upper edge on the straight 
side to within four inches from the under ends, 
and join the neck to the hood. On the under 
part of the hood lay three pleats. ‘Trim the edges 
with a ruche, which is made of a netted strip five 
rounds wide of white ey wool, and edged 
with a round worked in silk. The tassels 
on the corners of the hood and cape are made of 
little woolen balls strung on floss silk. The hood 
is tied in front with white ribbon. 





DYING. 


“Goomnicut, my darling! shadows dim are lying 

Along the woods, and far across the hills 

The daylight dieth, even as thou art dying, 
And bitter loneliness my poor life fills. 

Oh, darling, I have watched thee fading, fading, 
As fadeth now the light. 

Before the morning glow the east is shading 
It will be over. Ob, my own, good-night |” 


“Kiss me good-morning, bid me not good-night ; 
I know the shadows of the earthly night are falling. 
But I perceive no shadow in the tight 
Of the wide-open gates—angels are calling— 
I hear them, see them gather in my room, 
I know that the Eternal day is dawning, 
Passing forever from the mist and gloom: 
Say not good-night—bid me a glad good-morning.” 





BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; 
Adventures and Mlisadventures of 
Robert Ainsleigh. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
THE BOLT FALLS. 


Next morning, the 16th of June, brought us 
tidings of the nabob’s a h. His army had 
crossed the river from Hooghly on the previous 
day, in a vast fleet of boats, and were fast bearing 
down on us—an armament as mighty in propor- 
tion to our numbers as that barbaric host which 
descended on the sea-sands of Marathon two 
thousand years before; and we, alas, had no 
Aristides. Now, for the first time in my life, I 


beheld the horror and confusion of war; and pit- , 


eous was the scene which Calcutta presented to 
my unaccustomed eyes. Fear took possession of 
every breast. ‘The Gentoo inhabitants who had 
not already fled abandoned their houses, carrying 
such possessions as they could, and flying they 
knew not whither, to escape the wrath of the ty- 
rant ; though what offense these, or we ourselves, 
had committed against Suraja Doulah I can not 
conceive. While the Gentoos thus scattered 
themselves, the Portuguese, to the number of two 
thousand, flocked to the fort, where men, women, 
and children were indiscriminately admitted, to- 
gether with the Englishwomen, whoall exchanged 
the doubtful shelter of their houses for the com- 
parative security of Fort William. And now mil- 
itary and militia were ordered to their posts, from 
the northernmost of which the van of the nabob’s 
army was descried at mid-day. 

I will not enter into the details of the siege 
that gave Calcutta into the hands of our blood- 
thirsty foe. A full account of the many errors 
and blunders which assisted our defeat has been 
published by my friend Mr. Holwell, who, as sec- 
ond in command, held one of the most danger- 
ous outposts on the second and busiest day of our 
defense. That we had among us many brave 
men there can be no doubt—from the gallant 
captain who perished in our subsequent most cruel 
agony of the Black Hole, to the fiery young ci- 
vilian who, on finding himself cut off from his 
party, refused quarter, and contrived to demolish 
tive of the enemy in a hand-to-hand fight before 
he fell. But that we had among us not one great 
soldier is, alas, equally true. What might not 
have been achieved for us, had there been time 
to call Clive to our aid! One hour of his pres- 
ence might have saved us a hundred errors and 
a shameful fate; but Providence had willed it 
otherwise, and Clive only landed at Fort St. 
David on the day that witnessed the fall of Fort 
Williara. 

Our errors were too numerous for detail, as the 
weakness of our defenses is almost beyond de- 
scription. A body of men who might have done 
wonders in the close quarters of Thermopylx 
were scattered wide, as on the plains of Babylon; 
or, in plain words, instead of concentrating our 
forces at the fort, we attempted to hold three 
paltry batteries, which had been hastily erected 
on the three land-sides of the city, each at some 
three hundred yards from the fort. Mr. Holwell 
was second in command at one of these posts ; 
I had a subordinate rank at another ; and from 
this moment both of us were as actively engaged 
in the defense as if we had held his Majesty's 
commission. 

The first day closed with something like a tri- 
umph on the English side, owing to the valiant 
conduct of Ensign Pischard, who at midnight 





took his party across a rivulet, surprised four 
thousand of the enemy wrapt in slumber, spiked 
their guns, drove them from their quarters, and 
returned to his station without the loss of a man. 

The second day witnessed a defense as despe- 
rate as it was unavailing. ‘The murderous wretch 
whose work I had beheld, Jaggernaut Sing, Omi- 
chund’s chief servant, had caused himself to be 
set on a horse, wounded as he was, and now ap- 
peared leading on the enemy to the weakest 
points of our defenses, and displaying almost su- 
pernatural activity, and a fiendish ingenuity in 
his endeavgs to secure our ruin. 

The struggle began with the break of day, and 
raged long and furiously at the batteries and in 
the streets, where the enemy got possession of 
several houses, from the windows of which they 
harassed us with a perpetual fire of small-arms. 

Toward evening the batteries were abandoned, 
after much loss on our part, and a far greater 
waste of human life on the side of the enemy, 
whose inexhaustible numbers were scarcely to be 
weakened by slaughter. At dusk the English 
had retreated to the fort, the retirement to which 
point was not effected without difficulty. The 
abandonment of the batteries, upon which much 
reliance had been placed, was the signal for a 
kind of panic. The fort was noisy with the clam- 
ors and groans of the Portuguese, who revealed 
their craven natures without compunction ; while 
the Armenian militia were worse than useless in 
this hour of peril. The English were still un- 
daunted ; and little did I expect to see their spir- 
its fail, let the issue of affairs be what it might. 

At two o'clock in the morning a solemn coun- 
cil of war was held, to which civilians as well as 
military were admitted; but with a lamentable 
weakness on the part of our chiefs, we were al- 
lowed to disperse, after a debate of two hours, in 
a state of indecision as to whether we should 
immediately escape to the ships, or hold out for 
another day. With the first glimmer of morn- 
ing the enemy's cannonade began, while their 
matchlock-men fired incessantly upon our yet in- 
habited houses, as well as on the bastions and 
ramparts. Ensign Pischard and his gallant par- 
ty took possession of the governor’s house, but in 
a few hours returned to the fort wounded; on 
which our men were recalled from our few re- 
maining outposts. These were immediately 
seized by the enemy; and the panic within the 
garrison increased with every moment. 

Now arose a scene of dire confusion in the en- 


guese women and children, whose presence had 
so intensified the horror of our situation. We 
had but small means of shipping-off these poor 
creatures, many boats having deserted under 
cover of night. To the few that remained the 
helpless wretches rushed helter-skelter, heedless 
of all attempts to preserve discipline. ‘The result 
was fatal: several boats were swamped by the 
weight of their crew, and the poor creatures 
drowned or immediately sacrificed to the enemy, 
who remorselessly slaughtered such as floated to 
shore alive. ‘These black demons had taken pos- 
session of the houses and inclosures along the 
bank of the river, whence they discharged fire-ar- 
rows into the Dudaly and other vessels. 

The Englishwomen had by this time embarked 
on board the Dudaly, with several of the garrison, 
These, alarmed by the fire-arrows, instead of re- 
turning to the fort, removed the ship three miles 
down the river to Govindpore, on their own re- 
sponsibility. The contagion of this example 
spread but too fast. All the other vessels 
weighed anchor and sailed after the ship; while 
many of the militia, appalled by this sudden 
desertion, made haste to abandon the shore. 
Among the military who had left us in charge 
of the women, and were too prudent to return, 
was my old enemy, Sergeant O’Blagg. The ex- 
perience of the siege had convinced me that this 
gentleman’s heroism went no farther than the 
employment of big words, and a bellowing, bul- 
lying manner to his inferiors. In active service 
he preferred the better part of valor. 

Mr. Holwell’s plate, jewels, and papers had 
been embarked in the Diligence Snow during 
the previous evening. He and I were now to- 
gether on the ramparts—a post of no small dan- 
ger—and I could see by his manner that he was 
prepared for the worst. ‘The governor had until 
this moment been firm, and, although no soldier, 
had exposed himself to danger with considerable 
spirit; but at this crisis he seems to have lost 
all fortitude, and seeing his friends embarking 
in the two solitary boats that remained, and be- 
ing further disheartened by the insubordination 
of his men, and the tidings that our little remain- 
ing gunpowder was unfit for use, he forgot at 
once the grave responsibilities of his position and 
the dictates of honor, and joined in the ignoble 
flight. The tidings of this last disgrace was 
brought to us by Philip Hay, who had fought 
like a devil throughout the siege, and whose 
powder-blackened face was scarcely recognizable 
this morning. 

**Did you ever see such a set of curs, Bob?’ 
exclaimed Mr. Holwell, as the Duda/y and the 
smaller vessels disappeared from our gaze. 

‘* But it is surely only a feint, Sir,” I answered ; 
“‘ they are coming back ?” 

“Yes, Bob, when Calcutta is a heap of ashes, 
and they are brought back as captives of the 
Soubah. Be sure they will never return of their 
own accord, They have left us to perish, lad; 
that is what it means.” 

We went into the fort, where the remaining 
inhabitants flocked around my patron, loud in 
the expression of their indignation against the 
deserters. 

**You have always been true to onr interests, 
Holwell,” cried the eldest member of Council 
remaining among us; ‘‘I resign my tight of 
command in your favor.” 

A loud cheer signified the general approval 
of this decision. 

Mr. Holwell quietly accepted the onerous duty 





thus assigned him, thanked his superior and the 
rest for their confidence, and marched straight 
to the western gate leading to the river, whither 
I followed with Philip Hay and some others. 

**We will have no more deserters, Bob,” said 
our new governor; ‘‘and when we leave Fort 
William, it shall be together, and in a decent 
soldierly manner.” 

A ship which bad been stationed at the north- 
ern redoubt still remained, and to this vessel 
Mr. Holwell dispatched an officer in a boat, with 
orders to the captain to bring her down to the 
fort. But this last hope was destined to fail us 
—the ship struck upon a sand-bank, and was at 
once abandoned by her crew. 

We watched this catastrophe with a groan of 
despair, but did not the less vigorously defend 
our feeble post. ‘Toward afternoon the enemy’s 
fire abated, and they amused themselves by burn- 
ing such of the adjacent houses as did not com- 
mand our ramparts. No longer harassed by 
their incessant fire, we spent the greater part of 
the afternoon and ensuing night in throwing out 
signals for the return of the ships; but neither 
flags by day nor signal-fires by night would tempt 
these cravens back to us; yet a single sloop with 
fifteen men on board might have dropped under 
our walls during the night and saved every one 
of us. 

In that long day and night of suspense I had 
but one source of consolation; and that was in 
the knowledge that the poor little Gentoo maiden 
I had rescued was safe on board the Dudaly, 
where Mrs. Witherington had taken her among 
her children and native nurses, for one of whom 
she had easily passed in the confusion of the em- 
barkment. 

While the signal-lights were vainly burning, 
Philip Hay and [ paced one of the terraces, and 
talked over our situation. In the failure of our 
rescue by the vessels now lying at Govindpore, 
death seemed inevitable; and we could not re- 
frain from a shudder as we wondered what ago- 
nizing form of death the Soubah’s ingenuity 
might devise for us, 

‘*T have always thought there was something 
heroic in being blown from the mouth of a can- 
non,” said the imperturbable Philip; ‘‘and the 
sensation, if unpleasant, must be brief. But [ 
doubt if Suraja Doulah will not reserve so digni- 
fied a mode for Holwell and our superiors. ‘These 
Mahometans have a knack of putting out an en- 


| emy’s eyes; but I fancy that is an honorable 
deavor to dispose safely of the wretched Portu- | 


torture they only confer upon near relations ; 
and then there is the slow poison of the poust— 
that too is a privilege allowed only to kindred. 
But no doubt this Oriental Caligula has numer- 
ous modes of executing such small fry as our 
humble selves, for the titillation of that fine 
artistic sense of cruelty with which he is said to 
be gifted. I have somewhere heard that in the 
old Hindoo law a man who assaults a magistrate 
shall be punished as if he had murdered a hun- 
dred Brahmins, and, a spike being thrust through 
him, shall be roasted alive. Perhaps the nabob 
may choose to treat us in Hindoo fashion.” 

Before daybreak the enemy swarmed to the 
attack in greater numbers than ever; and Mr. 
Holwell, moved by the entreaties of the weaker 
spirits among us, consented to treat with our ad- 
versary. I went with him to Omichund, whom 
he had not seen since the day on which he had 
been the bearer of such fatal news. 

We found the old man singularly calm and rea- 
sonable. 

‘*T have come to ask your service, Omichund,” 
Mr. Holwell began atonce. ‘* We have been aban- 
doned by the greater number of our people, though 
we might have left Fort William with dignity, and 
secured all the books and papers of the Company, 
had the governor and the rest but stood by us. 
Our position is now desperate, and as your for- 
tunes are linked with ours, I look to you for any 
help you can afford us.” 

‘The old Gentoo bent his head in silence. 

** You have been a fast friend of Manickchund, 
the Governor of Hooghly, who is now before the 
fort in command of a body of troops. A letter 
from you to him may secure us more favorable 
terms than we could make for ourselves. Will 
you write such a letter?” 

** Yes, saheb, I will write.” 

** You will bid Manickchund inform the Sou- 
bah that if he will cease hostilities the English 
will obey his commands. We are only fighting 
in defense of our lives and honor.” ~ 

** Yes, saheb, I will write. If the English 
Company had trusted Omichund, he might have 
served them at the Durbar, and hindered the 
coming of this day.” 

** Ay, friend, we have made many mistakes,” 
Mr. Holwell answered, sadly. 

The letter was written and thrown over the 
ramparts at sunrise; but hostilities continued 
until noon. Of the hundred and ninety men 
left after the desertion of the ships, twenty-five 
had been killed or had received their death- 
wounds, seventy were disabled, while the com- 
mon soldiers had broken open the store-house of 
arrack, and were stupidly intoxicated. 

At four in the afternoon a man was seen ad- 
vancing with a flag of truce in his hand. This 
was at once answered by another on the south- 
east bastion; for by this time every voice was 
calling on Mr. Holwell to surrender. A parley 
ensued, during which the enemy were doing us 
all the harm they could, while one wretch fired at 
one of our gentlemen as he stood on the bastion 
by Mr. Holwell’s side. Infuriated by this treach- 
ery, my patron ran down to summon the men to 
the ramparts; but he called in vain. The poor 
creatures who would have obeyed him had crawl- 
ed, wounded and helpless, into the fort; and 
while he was seeking these, among whom was 
Philip Hay, the drunken soldiers, bent on escap- 
ing by the river, burst open the western gate just 
as a body of the enemy had forced a gate beyond 
it, and were rushing to the attack of this. By 
this act of supreme cowardice and folly the foe 








were admitted, and swarmed into the fort, a very 
torrent of furious wretches, shouting their Moor- 
ish cries of victory. 
laded at the same moment; a general surrender 
followed, and we all were prisoners of Sureja 
Doulah, except a few desperate wretches who 
dropped from the embrasures, and escaped along 
the slime of the river. 

At five o'clock the nabob entered the fort, sent 
his officers at once to seize upon the Company's 
treasury, and installed himself with all pomp in 
the chief apartment of the factory, where he re- 
ceived the servile compliments of his flatterers, 
who extolled the conquest of a handful of worn- 
out civilians with such florid eloquence as may 
have been lavished on Alexander after the bat- 
tle of Gaugamela. Omichund and Raja Bullub’s 
son were both summoned before this Eastern ty- 
rant, who received them with promising civility ; 
after which he sent for Mr. Holwell, whom he 
favored with no less than three interviews, the 
last in Durbar, or solemn council, at a little be- 
fore seven o'clock. 

At this last interview I had the honor to be 
present, in attendance on my master, and for the 
first time beheld the tyrant whose sanguinary 
reign was happily to be of the briefest. I saw a 
handsome young man of the higher Eastern type, 
superbly attired, and glittering with jewels, who 
surveyed my patron and myself with suspicious, 
if not malevolent, looks. 

He had been much disappointed by the con- 
tents of the treasury—some fifty thousand rupees 
—and accused us of having hidden or buried the 
Company's wealth. 

** But you will show me where it is hidden, or 
it will be the worse for you,” he said, in a threat- 
ening tone. 

Mr. Holwell assured him in the most emphatic 
manner that the money in the treasury constituted 
the sole funds of the Company at this settlement. 

** Would you make me eat dirt?” he cried, con- 
temptuously ; ‘* would you fool me with your En- 
glish lies? Yow are all thieves, and have robbed 
my honored grand-uncle, the late nabob, for the 
last fifteen years. You sell your passports to 
Gentoo merchants, who thus cheat us of our rev- 
enues. You took payment for your protection of 
that Gentoo traitor, Kissendass, and the wealth 
which he has stolen from my uncle’s treasury. 
You have fattened too long upon the land, and 
it is time there should be an end of you. Inshal- 
lah, did I net swear to my dying grandfather 


| that I would blot you from the face of the coun- 


try, and shall I not keep my oath ?” 

‘This was by no means promising; but Mr. 
Holwell contrived so far to mitigate the Soubah’'s 
displeasure that he presently dismissed us for the 
night, with a languid yawn, after pledging his 
word as a soldier that no harm should happen 
to us. 

Cheered by this hopeful prospect, we left the 
royal presence, and were at once conducted ta 
the Arched Veranda, west of the Black - Hole 
Prison, where we found the rest of our wretched 
company, many among them severely wounded, 
and all exhausted by days of struggle and nights 
of watching. Here they were all gathered— 
some leaning against the wall, others seated hope-~ 
lessly on the ground—helpless and meek as sheep 
in an overcrowded market awaiting the butcher, 
and closely guarded. 

For some time we remained in patient silence, 
broken only by the feeble groans of the wounded, 
until flames breaking out right and left of us 
caused a sudden consternation and horror. We 
thought our enemies were going to suffocate us 
between two fires, and were confirmed in this 
fear by seeing officers and people with lighted 
torches going into all the apartments under the 
easterly curtain to the right of us, bent, as we 
supposed, on setting fire to them. 

A few minutes’ hurried consultation succeed- 
ed, and rather than wait to be roasted alive, we 
determined upon falling on the guard, seizing 
their cimeters, and trying to cut our way through 
the troops on the parade. Before thus despe- 
rately rushing on almost certain death, Mr. Hol- 
well advanced to watch the proceedings of the 
men with torches, and returned to tell us they 
were no incendiaries, but were only seeking a 
place in which to confine us for the night. 

At this moment Leech, the Company’s smith, 
who had made his escape when the nabob entered 
the fort, approached Mr. Holwell, and told him 
in « whisper that he had a boat ready, and knew 
of a secret passage through which he would cen- 
duct him to the river. My patron nobly refused 
to leave the companions who had so affection- 
ately confided in him, and Leech as nobly volun- 
teered to remain and share his fate, which gen- 
erous resolution cost the poor fellow his life. 

All this was decided in a few hurried whispers, 
and was scarce settled when a body of the guard 
advanced to us, with the officers whose blazing 
torches had so alarmed us. They ordered us 
into the barracks, a great open place, with arch- 
es facing westward, and furnished with a spa- 
cious wooden platform, on which we might have 
passed the night in tolerable comfort. 

We entered willingly, eager to repose even on 
this Spartan couch; but were no sooner within 
the barracks than the guards advanced to the 
inner arches and parapet-wall, and, with pre- 
sented muskets, ordered us to go into that small 
square room in which I had already spent a night, 
commonly called the Black-Hole Prison; while 
others from the court, off guard, pressed upon 
us with clubs and drawn cimeters. So sudden 
and unexpected was the stroke, and so great the 
throng and pressure upon us, that we rolled like 
a torrent into the prison; though, I think, had 
many of us known the extent of the dungeon, 
we should, even in this last extremity, have rushed 
upon the guard and suffered them to hew us 
piecemeal rather than force us living into that 
torture-chamber. 

Now followed a scene of horror I think un- 
paralleled in the history of past ages. One hun- 


‘The warehouses were esca- ‘ 
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dred and forty-six wretches, many among them 
wounded past hope, all exhausted by continual 
fatigue and action, jammed together in a space 
of eighteen feet square, open only by two small 
close-barred windows looking to the westward, 
a quarter whence at this season no air could 
come. 

The first impulse was one wild burst of rage. 
A block of living creatures rolled desperately 
against the door, in the hope to force it open. 
But, alas, the door opened inward, and this dead 
weight could do nothing against it! Some of 
these unarmed wretches next tried to drag it 
open with their hands and nails, and fell back 
presently with bleeding, lacerated fingers, howl- 
ing for pain. I, who was at this period crushed 
into a corner, with Philip Hay’s weight leaning 
full upon me, and the blood from a sabre-wound 
on his forehead trickling slowly on my face, could 
but indistinctly perceive what was passing. Aft- 
er some minutes of riot and confusion, I heard 
my patron’s voice, sounding singularly calm and 
clear above the clamor of the rest. He had for- 
tunately been one of the first to enter our dun- 
geon, and had thus been carried close to one of 
the windows. 

He exhorted us in the most pathetic terms to 
a patient endurance of our sufferings, as the only 
means whereby we might any of us hope to sur- 
vive the night. On this followed a brief interval 
of comparative tranquillity, during which, by the 
surging movement of the restless crowd, I was 
borne without effort of my own close to the win- 
dow at which Mr. Holwell was posted, Philip 
Hay’s weiglit still bearing down upon me, and 
was by this accident of position among the few 
who outlived the night. Near me, clinging to 
the bars of the window, I perceived a sergeant’s 
wife, one Mrs. Carey, the only woman among 
us, whose husband was also in the prison. 

Nothing could be more admirable than my 
patron’s calmness throughout this night of hor- 
ror. He watched the faces of the guard who 
were posted outside the bars of our window, and 
whose countenances were now made visible by 
the fitful glare of their torches, now hidden in 
darkness. Among these was an old Indian ser- 
geant, in whose looks Mr. Holwell read something 
like pity; and this man he entreated to get us 
relieved by being divided into separate cells, since 
there were chambers enough in which we could 
be placed. He further pressed his entreaty by 
the promise of a thousand rupees, to be paid the 
sergeant next morning. 

The man disappeared, and for a few delicious 
moments we, who had heard the brief dialogue, 
enjoyed the rapture of hope. He returned but 
too soon, to tell us the thing was impossible. 
Mr. Holwell was not to be satisfied so easily. 
He reiterated his entreaties, and this time doubled 
his promised reward. Again the sergeant with- 
drew, and again returned with the same answer. 
The thing was impossible without the Soubah’s 
order. ‘The Soubah was sleeping, and no one 
dared waken him. One hundred and forty-six 
wretches languishing in the awful tortures of 
suffocation, and for them there is no hope be- 
cause the Soubah is sleeping! I think there is 
one last long slumber from which Suraja Dou- 
lah, Soubahdar of Bengal, Behar, and Orixa, 
will be awakened without ceremony, and that 
the waking will hardly be a pleasant one. 

We had not been shut into this hole of horrors 
ten minutes when every one among us fell into a 
perspiration so profuse as to drain every drop 
of moisture from our bodies. ‘This brought on 
a raging thirst, which increased every instant. 
Some now proposed that we should strip our- 
selves of our clothes, and thus gain at once space 
and coolness. Many did so, though I can but 
wonder how they contrived to tear off their gar- 
ments, so closely were we wedged together. It 
was then recommended that we should all sit 
down; and this advice we several times obeyed 
for a few minutes at a time; but each time the 
word was given to ‘‘rise,” some of the weaker 
among us were trampled or crushed in the strug- 
gle never to rise again. 

Before we had been more than an hour im- 
mured our thirst became painful to an almost 
maddening degree, and a cry for ‘‘ water” was 
repeated without cessation. It was a hoarse, 
perpetual clamor, which resembled the insensate 
lowing of thirsty cattle rather than the reason- 
able demand of humanity. 

And at this juncture the very compassion which 
sought to aid us was made an instrument of our 
destruction ; for the old Indian sergeant taking 
pity on our agonies, ordered some skins of water 
to be brought to the window. The water ap- 
peared, but the openings between the bars were 
too narrow to enable the skins to be passed in to 
us. A clamor and raving as of a thousand devils 
arose; and many bewildered wretches fought 
furiously with each other without knowing what 
they did. Mr. Holwell and two others near the 
window contrived to pass a little water in among 
us in hats; but in the fury and contention of 
this mad crowd these precious draughts were 
wasted, and but a few drops reached the lips of 
the stronger struggler who last seized the fragile 
vessel. The very sight of this water seemed to 
increase our thirst twentyfold, though it had 
been unbearable before; for to this one agony 
there appears to be no limit. 

The cries and ravings of those beyond the 
reach of this too-tantalizing relief were awful 
beyond description. I heard old and valued 
friends calling on my patron by every adjuration 
of affection for but a few drops to relieve their 
tortures. Some desperate creatures made a fran- 
tie effort to reach the windows, and many were 
trampled to death beneath their reckless feet. 
Over these corpses the crowd clambered and 
struggled, unawed by the horror of death, each 
sufferer bent only on obtaining relief for his own 
pangs. 

Can humanity in the West conceive so horrid 
a picture of Eastern cruelty? These hellish 





agonies proved vastly entertaining to the guard 
without, who held their torches close to the bars, 
and peered in upon us with horrible grins upon 
their black faces, jeering and hooting at us for 
very joy. 

1 can not imagine a more vivid vision of hell. 
A herd of suffering wretches, with parched tongues 
lolling from their fevered lips, wrestling insens- 
ately with each other in the thick smoke and 
stench of Tophet, while black-faced demons glare 
upon and gloat over their anguish! 

I think I must have been delirious at this time; 
for 1 heard a voice, which was my own, and yet 
seemed not my own, repeating the words of 
Dives: ‘* Father Abraham, have mercy on me, 
and send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his 
finger in water, and cool my tongue; for I am 
tormented in this flame!” 


O God, what a Pandemonium! On one side 
rose the blasphemies and imprecations of unbe- 
lieving despair; on another, fainter prayers for 
release or death; the choking sobs and hollow 
groans of the dying; the Babel-clamor of several 
languages; while near the windows the crowd 





were assailing the guard with every imaginable | 


insult, in the hope that they would fire in upon 
us, and put an end to our misery. 

What! cut short so amusing a comedy? To 
such spectators the best drolling in Bartlemy 
Fair would have been a poorer show. Was it 
to be supposed these merry souls would sacrifice 
such pleasant entertainment as this exhibition 
afforded them ? 

I know not at what hour it was, or how long 
I had suffered. I know it seemed as if I had 
been in that foul pit a lifetime, when I felt Philip 
Hay’s arm round my neck, and heard him whis- 
pering in my ear. 

‘* Bob,” he said, ‘have you ever forgiven me 
for selling you into bondage ?” 

** You know I was so foolish as to forgive you 
long ago.” 

‘*You are the best of creatures. Oh Bob, 
what a scoundrel I have been! My life has been 
one long villainy. I think I was only born into 
this world to speak lies and plot treachery. But 
I was born so poor. Poverty is the father of 
scoundrels. But I am dying; and I want you 
to bless me before I die. Let me suck the sweat 
from your shirt-sleeve; "tis my sole chance of 
moistening this red-hot furnace in my throat. 
Would you bless me if I gave you your freedom? 
Supposing you ever escape from this hell, and get 
back to England, which is doubtful, would you 
bless me if I told you that the marriage in Fleet 
Lane was no marriage—that Margery Hawker 
is no wife of yours ?” 

** What do you mean?” I gasped. 

**T mean that her name is Margery Hay. She 
is my wife. I was in Paris with those two be- 
fore I hunted you out in the Temple. I had 
helped in the elopement, you know, and was his 
gentleman body-servant, henchman, bully, and 
hanger-on in general. The poor child fretted 
over her dishonor, and he proposed to make an 
honest woman of her by marrying her—to me. 
I know not by what process of reasoning he won 
her consent, but he did,win it. She was to go 
back to her father and mother as the wife of a 
decent gentlerhan, one Mr. Philip Hay, and not 
as the poor waif and stray she was. We were 
married by the chaplain of the British Legation 
—lI in the character of Mr. Lestrange’s secretary ; 
but beyond that marriage-ceremony we are no 
more man and wife than I and the Empress 
Catherine. Mr. Lestrange continued to prevent 
the poor soul’s return to the home from which he 
stole her, for, you see, at this time he had not 
quite made up his mind that he was tired of her ; 
and I left them to come to London in search of 
you. ‘Then arose the notable scheme of marry- 
ing her to you, to prevent your marriage with 
Miss Dorothea, and thus make assurance doubly 
sure in the event of our kidnapping plan proving 
a failure. A tangled web of intrigue, is it not? 
I left the certificate of my marriage in the safe- 
keeping of a friend in London, in case it should 
ever be wanted.” 

‘* What friend?” I asked, eagerly; for i felt 
him growing heavier as he hung upon me, while 
his whispers sounded fainter in my ear. ‘‘ Your 
friend's name, Phil!” I cried; ‘* for God’s sake 
tell me that!” 

“A lawyer, and a fellow I can trust. A 
scoundrel, Bob; but your thorough-paced scoun- 
drels can trust each other. It’s only your half- 
and-half rogue who turns traitor.” 

“His name?” 

Too late. His arm loosened upon my neck, 
and he slipped down in a sitting position, not to 
rise again within my knowledge. 

I tried to bend over him, in the hope of pick- 
ing him up, but found myself powerless to move 
a limb, so close was I packed. A faint glimmer 
of dawn now lighted the chamber, and I looked 
right and left.at my neighbors. One was a topaz, 
the other an English sergeant, both dead. ‘They 
stood each on one side of me, statue-like and 
hideous figures—dead, but unable to fall from 
the equal pressure round us. 

On.the opposite side of the dungeon was the 
long wooden platform,en which I had once slept. 
This was heaped with the dead and dying—a 
very mountain of corpses. 

Of the revolting stench that now prevailed, and 
of other physical horrors, I dare not speak. As 
the day dawned there arose a kind of calm; the 
clamor had altogether abated, so much were our 
numbers reduced by death. 


As the light increased my breathing became - 


every moment more oppressive. I had lived 
through the night with intervals of delirium. In 
one of these I had fancied myself in a wooded 
valley at Hauteville, while before me, cool and 
pellucid, stretched a great pool of water, the 
banks of which had been a favorite resort of 
mine and Margery’s in our brief happy child- 
hood. This vision now returned, and no words 
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can paint the agony with which I gazed on that 
delusive picture, longing to plunge into those 
cool depths, and yet bound hand and foot by the 
pressure of our charnel-house. When this mi- 
rage faded, consciousness vanished with it. 

I was awakened by a rush of air and a sensa- 
tion of acute agony, caused by the oppression of 
my head and chest. Lifting my eyelids with a 
painful effort, I eived that the door of our 
dungeon stood a little way open. ‘I heard after- 
ward that this had only been effected after full 
twenty minutes’ labor, so difficult was it for the 
worn-out survivors to remove the dead piled up 
against this door. 

Of the one hundred and forty-six who entered 
that dungeon some twelve hours before, twenty- 
three now crawled slowly out, one by one, be- 
tween a lane of corpses; nor do I think that in 
the seven circles of his purgatory the Poet-seer 
beheld any ghosts more awful than those living 


| creatures who thus emerged into the light of day. 








"ARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


HE great drawing-room at Compiégne, that 

wherein the guests assemble at evening be- 
It is lighted by five 
huge windows which look out on the park. ‘The 
view from them is magnificent. At the end of 
the drawing-room is the little theatre that serves 
for the private theatricals. There are also all 
sorts of games close by the drawing-room; a 
billiard-table, quoits, and many other games such 
as are found only in great castles and at the kur- 
saals of watering-places. The drawing-room is 
furnished entirely with Gobelin tapestry and 
Louis XV. furniture of gilded wood. 

In the evening all the ladies gather round the 
hearth while awaiting the arrival of the Emperor 
and Empress. The Empress’s tea is served at 
five o'clock, in a drawing-room which forms part 
It is wholly Chinese ; 
the hangings, armoires, tables, and numerous 
bagatelles all come from the celestial empire. 
The red-lacquered armoires are especially worthy 
of admiration. The room is filled with exquisite 
treasures in porcelain, ivory, and enamel. 

The Empress takes her seat at the tea-table. 
By the side of the table is a little sofa, where she 
invites the guest to be seated with whom she de- 
sires to converse the most. In front of her 
stand the men whom she honors by her attention. 
The ladies are seated in little groups at the four 
corners of the room. The Empress says to them 
“*Form centres!” Around these centres are 
gathered the men whom the Empress has not 
summoned to her side. 

The Empress’s bedchamber is entirely in cherry 
silk with gilded wood. Over the doors are pic- 
tures en grisaille, ‘The gilded bed is in the form 
of a conch shell. The dressing-table and com- 
mode are simply of mahogany inlaid with gilt. 

Les Inutiles has been played at Compiégne. 
It is the work of a young author named M. Ca- 
dol. The piece did not meet much success at 
court; nevertheless, the Emperor caused the 
author to be presented to him, and compliment- 
ed him on his work. 

At this representation the Empress wore a 
dress of moss-green poult de soie trimmed with 
lace, her magnificent emeralds, and an emerald 
and diamond diadem. The Duchess of Mouchy 
(née Princess Anna Murat) was magnificently 
attired. Over a dress of white lace a velvet tunic 
the color of ripe vine-branches, trimmed with a 
marvelous fringe of foliage and clusters of silver 
grapes and vine-tendrils. In her hair was a 
wreath of silver tendrils. 

Tableaux vivants have been given at the court 
with great success. ‘The first tableau represent- 
ed Esther before Ahasuerus. Esther (the Duch- 
ess of Mouchy) wore an admirable Oriental cos- 
tume with a parure of pearls. M. Onésyme 
Aguardo represented Ahasuerus. 

The second tableau was Eleazar and Rebecca. 
Ele:.zar was the Marquis de Las Marimas, and 
Rebecca pouring out the water the Marchioness 
de Meny-Argenteau, a magnificent statuesque 
beauty. The second tableau, composed from 
Horace Vernet’s picture, was encored. 

The third tableau was Ophelia. Ophelia was 
represented by the Marchioness de Las Marimas, 
whose magnificent blonde tresses’ produced an ad- 
mirable effect. This tableau was accompanied 
on the piano by Ambroise ‘Thomas, the author 
of Hamlet. 

The third series of guests set out on Friday. 
This series was called the Coquettes, or Coco- 
dottes. Among the guests invited are mention- 
ed the Princess of Metternich, the Duchess of 
Sesto, and the Countess of Pourtalés, and among 
the American celebrities Mrs. Moulton, invited 
for the first time to Compiégne, which is a token 
of great favor. 

Wonderful things are told of this series. The 
ladies wore the most astonishing and unheard-of 
toilettes. Their traveling dresses were magnifi- 
cent. ‘The Princess of Metternich wore a suit 
of pearl-gray ‘cashmere, trimmed with Russian 
sable, and an exquisite Louis XV. hat, trimmed 
with five large feathers matching the sable in 
color. . The Duchess of Sesto had a suit of ca- 
roubier, (antique red) cashmere, trimmed on the 
undéf-skirt and around the jacket with a wide 
blawk barége fluting. The young Duchess of 
Elehingen was in French blue cashmere, trimmed 
with tails of Russian sable; with a Polish toque 
of blue velvet, trimmed with fur. Madame de 
POurtalés was dressed in black velvet, with a 
puffed velvet under-skirt and a short tunic trim- 
med with sable. 

On Friday evening the Princess of Metternich 
wore a dress of white lace, spangled with gold, 
with a white poult de soie tunic, and lace cor- 
sage, trimmed on the shoulders with two par- 
Her parure of onyx and pearls 
was dazzling. 

The Duchess of Elchingen looked charmingly 


| in a dress of white poult de soie, trimmed with 
ivy branches on sky-blue satin bands. ‘lhe Duch- 
ess of Sesto, who makes her appearance in soci- 
ety for the first time in three years, since the 
death of her first husband, was greatly admired 
in a dress of pearl-gray poult de soie, plain at the 
bottom, veiled with white lace, and covered with 
a profusion of clusters of white lilacs, beginning 
in seven or eight bands at the waist, and falling 
to the bottom of the sash. 

The Empress wore a ravishing Pompadour 
toilette; tunic of silk gauze, embroidered with 
innumerable flowers of all colors, and looped 
with sky-blue bows over a dress of white lace 
striped with gold. ELIANE DE Marsy. 








GROWING OLD. 
S growing old an art to be acquired? is it a 
matter of eating, drinking, and avoiding? 
These are among the questions that people de~ 
sirous of growing very old will not fail to propose 
to themselves. And thus may we reply: Via- 
bility, or the capability of living long, wrote 
somebody, is an inheritance. Like talent, it 
may be cultivated; like talent, it may be per- 
verted ; but it exists independent of all cultiva- 
tion. Some men have a talent for long life. 
Longevity tends to be hereditary. M. Charles 
Lejoncourt cites a day-laborer who died at one 
hundred and eight, his father having lived to one 
hundred and four, and his grandfather to one 
hundred and eight. His daughter, then living, 
had arrived at eighty. In another page of M. 
Lejoncourt’s treatise we find a saddler whose 
grandfather die®at one hundred and twelve, his 
father at one hundred and thirteen, and he him- 
self at one hundred and fifteen. This man, two 
years before his death, being asked by Louis 
XIV. how he had managed to live so long, 
‘*Sire,” said he, ‘‘by acting on two principles 
since I was fifty; the principles of keeping my 
wine-cellar open and my heart shut.” A more 
surprising illustration of hereditury longevity is 
furnished by John Golembiewski, a Pole. In 
1846 this man was living, aged one hundred and 
two. His father died at one hundred and twen- 
ty-one, his grandfather at one hundred and thir- 
tv. This Pole had been eighty vears a common 
soldier. He had served in thirty-five campaigns 
under Napoleon ; had even survived the terrible 
Russian campaign in spite of five wounds. In 
respect to sex, 1 do not find that women figure 
as supracentenarians in any way comparable to 
men. Old women of eighty-five or ninety are 
plentiful enough, but not antique women—fe- 
male Old Parrs and Jenkinses. This rather 
unsettles the somewhat common belief—or is it 
a petulant outburst only ?—that old women nev- 
er die. Married life or celibacy—what shall 
we say? I fancy most of the antique people 
whose records I have scanned have been mar- 
ried. The chances of dying from the effects of 
mere old age—the condition of euthanasia—are 
so much against us as well-nigh to bar the hope. 
On the most favorable computation it only hap- 
pens to one in a thousand; and out of that 
thousand the one can only belong to some seven- 
ty-seven or seventy-eight. Is euthanasia—or 
death without disease—coming when life has 
been prolonged to the uttermost, a result to be 
so much desired? When hearing fails, and taste 
flags, and sight grows dim; when memory of 
things past mingles wavering with visioned 
thoughts of the change to come—is it not better 
then that the silver string should be cut in twain, 

and the pitcher broken at the well ? 





HOW TO BOIL POTATOES. 


Ww3s it not Lord Sefton or some other equal- 
ly celebrated epicure who, being on the 
committee of a club deciding on the choice of a 
new chef, after the most abstruse subtleties of 
art had been exhausted, put this simple and 
staggering question, ‘‘Can you cook a potato ?” 
Whether the chef fainted or challenged Lord S., 
tradition—being, indeed, often rather hard of 
hearing—has not condescended to relate. 

But Lord Sefton was right; no doubt in the 
mere boiling of a potato the profoundest chem- 
ical laws are evolved, and a Faraday might have 
lectured upon the process as embracing all the 
mysteries of the kitchen. It involves the discov- 
ery of the powers of steam and the laws of ca- 
loric, though all these are known by implication 
to every good and thoughtful cook, 

Choose your potatoes carefully ; the yellow are 
more worthy than the red, and the red are more 
worthy than the white. Potatoes are best of a 
moderate size, without specks, heavy, and clear 
in the rind. They should not be washed until 
they are pared and prepared for cooking. Boil, 
Dr. Kitchener (what a fortunate’ name for a 
writer on gastronomy!) says, potatoes of the 
same size together; otherwise the smaller ones 
will be boiled to pieces before their larger breth- 
ren are softened at the core. Above all things, 
| do not fill your sauce-pan more than half full; 
| and remember that it is especially important not 
| to put more water than will cover the potatoes 
| about an inch, so that, allowing for waste in 
boiling, they may still just be covered. 

Set them on a moderate fire till the lid of the 
sauce-pan begins to trot and bump; then lift the 
pot off the fire to the hob, there to simmer as 
slowly as possible till the potatoes will admit 
the prongs of a steel fork. Moderate-sized po- 
tatoes take about twenty minutes’ boiling. The 
cracking of the coats is no proof of their being 
done, as some potatoes, when boiled too fast, 
will open before they are half done; when the 
fork test satisfies you pour off the water, un- 
cover the sauce-pan, and set it by the fire for fif- 
teen or twenty minutes, so as to let the moisture 
pass off in steam. The potatoes will then come 
| to table dry and mealy. 
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Fichu with Revers. 


Turis fichu is knitted with white wool in looped stitch in the same man- 
ner as the edge of the Beret for Child from 1 to 2 years old (see first page), 
but at regular distances work a few loops with black wool. 
stitches alternate in position in the rounds so as to form an imitation of 
ermine. ‘The under part is edged with a crocheted border of green wool. 
The revers is knitted of green wool in backward and forward rounds, and 
edged with the crocheted border and a looped stripe of two rounds. 
the fichu from the pattern given for the Kerchief for Elderly Lady as far 
as the straight line. Begin the fronts, and also the backs, from the under 
edges on a foundation of the requisite length, and knit according to the 
pattern. The widening and narrowing is done on the edges, Each revers 
consists of a three-cornered piece, which is worked with green zephyr wool 
and edged with the following border: Ist round.—One double crochet in 


each edge stitch. 2d round.—One single 
crochet in every fourth following double cro- 
chet of the preceding round, after every single 
crochet one chain, one picot of five chain, and 
a single crochet in the first of these, then one 
single crochet. After this arrange the looped 
trimming, sew the revers to the fronts, and 
sew the fronts and back together on the shoul- 
ders, so that the loops hide the seams. Last- 
ly, crochet on the lower edge a round in sin- 





Cuitp’s Kyitrep Brs.—FRront. 


gle crochet and the border above 
described. 


Child’s Knitted Bib. 

Tus bib is knitted of white 
knitting-cotton; the frills which 
border the edges are of crochet 
cord. The frills are edged on one 
side with crocheted chain-stitch 
scallops ; the bib is embroidered 
besides with red marking-cotton 


the end of the belt with a founda- 
tion of 24 stitches, and knit back- 
ward and forward on this 172 rounds entirely 
plain, in doing which widen on one side of the 
belt one stitch in every 10th round after the 112th 
round, in order to form the bodice on the front. 
The 172d round forms the middle of the front of 
the belt; after which work the second half in 184 
rounds, in doing which 
narrow to correspond to 
the first half of the belt. 
In the last 12 rounds of 
the second half work a 
button-hole, eight rounds 
long, after the 3d, 11th, 
and 2ist stitches, Cast 
off after the 184th round. 
The belt is 22 inches 
long. On the middle of 
the pointed side of the 


belt take up the back veins of the stitches, 30 stitches each side, and knit back- 
ward and forward on these 72 rounds, in doing which widen one stitch in the 
middie of every round. For widening throw the thread around between the 
two middle stitches, and in the following round knit this stitch as a twist stitch, 
after which throw the thread around again for the next widening. 
manner widen ia évery following round. Narrow on the sides as follows: in 
the first 28 rounds always knit at the beginning of a round the second and third 
stitches together; in the following 24 rounds then narrow only six stitches al- 
together on each side (after every third round), 
after which the narrowing is finished. 
73d round leave the middle 44 stitches alone, 
and knit the shoulder-pieces on each side in 159 
rounds and cast off. Now knit the frills on each 





















side of the shoulder- 
pieces. For this take 
the back veins of the 
edge stitches on the in- 
ner side of the shoul- 
der-pieces on the nee- 
dies, and knit with 
these and the stitches 
previously left back- 
ward and forward: 1st 
round. — * knit 1, 
make 1, knit 1, purl 1, 
make 1, purl1. Repeat 
from *. 2d round.— 
The stitches which 
were knitted in the for- 
mer round,.as well as 
the made stitches be- 
tween them, are purled ; 


Lapy's Leeorna. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No, XXIX., Fig. 77. 


the stitches purled in the former round and the made 
stitches between them are knitted. At each side of 
the stitches knitted out of the made stitches make 1. 
8d round,—Like the second, the made stitches must 
be knitted or purled, according as the ribs require. 
Then follow ten rounds of alternately five stitches 
mrled and five knitted, after which cast off. Having 
<nitted and cast off a similar frill on the other side 


These black 


Work 


Ficuu Jacket. —FRront. 


in point russe. Begin the bib at For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XX., Figs. 55 and 56, 





















Lapy’s Qui_tep SLipPer. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIL, Figs. 25-27. 
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by the illustration. 


ribbon an inch wide. 


CrocHeT AND KwnitTED 
Ficeuv with Revers. 
For ere see 
Supp ement, No. 
XXII, Figs. 59 
and 60, 


Sack. 

For pattern and description 

see Supplement, No. IV., 
Figs. 6-10. 


In this 


In the 


Kercuier ror Evperty Lapy. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXII., Figs. 59-61. 





of the shoulder-pieces, crochet on the upper edge of the upper frill one 
round chain-stitch scallops composed of alternately one single crochet in 
an edge stitch, five chain, passing over an edge stitch. The under frill 
is edged with two rounds of chain-stitch scallops, after which sew the 
ends of the shoulder-pieces to the back of the belt in the manner shown 
Work the under edge of the belt with a round in 
single crochet, embroider the bib with red worsted, turn the front corner 
over on the right side, and fasten it with a button. 


Lady’s Quilted Slipper. 
Tuis slipper is of blue cashmere lined with white flannel with a thin 
layer of wadding between. ‘he edges are trimmed with a ruche of blue 


Ficuv Jacket.—Bacx. 


For pattern and description see Supple- rose . 
ment, No. XX Ae the rosette on the front. 


Lapy's Crocnet Siiprer. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XXX., Fig. 78. 
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For making cut of outside material, wadding, and 
lining from Figs, 26 and 27 of the Sup- 
plement each one piece. Lay the wad- 
ding between some thin material, baste 
it on the outside, and quilt in small dia- 
monds, after which sew on the lining, 
bind the upper edges with ribbon, and 
set the pieces together according to the 
corresponding figures on the pattern. 
Cut the sole from Fig. 25 of single pieces 
of cloth, lay them on each other, and 
quilt them together. Any heavy mate- 


Cuitp’s Kyitrep Bre.—Back. 


rial at hand may, how- 
ever, be used for the sole, 
but the under piece must 
be heavier than the re- 
mainder. Draw the thread 
somewhat tightly. Hav- 
ing completed the sole join 
: it to the shoe according to 
i the corresponding figures 
on the pattern, trim the 
edges with ribbon and set 


“5 Figs. 55 and 56, 


Child’s Knitted Stocking. 


Tuts stocking is knitted of red zephyr wool, with a loosely- 
knitted lining of white wool. Begin at the toe with a foundation 
of 24 stitches, join this in a round and knit 28 rounds, alternately 


one round entirely knit- 
ted and the following 
entirely purled, in doing 
which widen one stitch 
in the same position in 
every third round. In 
the 29th round cast off 
14 stitches for the upper 
part of the foot (this 
must be so arranged that 
the widening comes in 
the middle of the sole) ; 
after which knit further 
44 rounds plain back- 


ward and forward, in doing which, in the 88th, 40th, and 42d rounds, knit 
together two and two the four middle stitches of the work. Then double 
the knitted part together lengthwise, and cast off, always the two opposite 
stitches together. Now take up on the needle the 14 stitches which were 
cast off for the upper part of the foot, and knit alternately a round (the 
right side of the work) composed of two stitches knitted and one stitch 
purled; the following round entirely plain. ‘These two rounds form the de- 
sign. On thesides always knit in anedge stitch. Having knitted 20 rounds 
in this manner, take the remaining edge stitches on the needles, and knit 
in the round in the same design 50 rounds, but every second round of the 
design must be entirely purled as it is worked 
in the round. Widen also in the 10th, 15th, 
20th, 25th, and 30th 
rounds two stitches on 
the back. Now follows 
a round entirely plain, 
and after this a round 
alternately two stitches 
knitted together, one 
stitch knitted, one 
made, again a round 
entirely plain, a round 
_ purled, and, lastly, a 
plain round. Now di- 
vide the stitches exact- 
ly in two, in such a man- 
ner that the widening 
forms the back middle 
of the stocking, and 
knit on each half twelve 
rounds in patent, in 




















CuiLp’s Knittep Srock1na. 


doing which cast off two stitches at the beginning of 
each round, so that the sides shall be rounded. Then 
crochet a round of scallops as follows: one single 
crochet in the front middle four chain, one single cro- 
chet in the following edge stitch ; but later the single 
crochet stitches must include two stitches and a made 
stitch. The lining is knitted with white zephyr wool 
on fine wooden needles; it, however, reaches only to 
the open-work round on the upper edge, where it is 
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sewed fast. Run a red worsted cord 
through the row of holes and finish the 
ends with tassels. Sew the foundation 
stitches together on the toe of the 
stocking. 


Sash Embroidered in Satin 
Stitch. 



































43 and 44 of the Supplement give 
the pattern of the glove. Cut of 
cloth and gray lining from Fig. 43 
two pieces, the inner part accord- 
ing to the straight line on Fig. 43, 
and from Fig. 44 thethumb. Hay- 
ing basted the lining on the out- 
side, the edges of the two hand- 
pieces must be put together by lay- 
ing the edges the width of a seam 
over each other and joining them 
with herring-bone stitch, stitching 
through all the layers of the stuff, 
from 67 to 68 and from 69 to 70. 
In the same manner em- 
broider the wrist of the 
glove, having previously 
stitched the materials to- 
gether on the edges. The 
seams on the back are 
also imitated by herring- 
bone stitch. Sew up the 
thumb and join it to the 
glove with herring-bone 
stitches according to 
the corresponding fig- 
ures on the pattern. 
Hold in the thumb 
slightly when setting 
it in the glove. 


Cravat Bow. 
Tuisbowhas CAP witH Bive Risson Troe. 
two leaf-like For pattern and description see Supplement, 

ends of lace No. X1., Figs, 23 and 24. 

and velvet. For 

making the cravat bow cut of black lace from Fig. 46 of the 
Supplement two pieces, sew on the middle of each of them a 
black velvet piece in the manner shown by the illustration, 
and trim the ends with black beads. Edge the ends with 
narrow black guipure lace, pleat the upper ends and sew 
them under a bow of black velvet ribbon an inch and a quar- 
ter wide. 


‘Tuts sash is of silk ribbon eight inch- 
es wide. The ends are twenty-six 
inches long, and are embroidered in 
the design given on the Supplement, 
Fig. 47. The leaves are worked in sey- 
eral shades of green, and the 
buds in several shades of red 
silk twist. The stems are work- 
ed with brown, the flowers of 
the wreath with white, and the 
centre of the cups with yellow 
silk twist. On the under edges 
the ends are hemmed very nar- 
row, and edged with a wide 
knotted fringe in black and the 
colors of the embroidery. 
The loops are each eight 
inches long. For the part 
which is arranged in box- 
pleats above the loops take 
a piece of ribbon thirteen 
inches long, double 
it and cut in two, and 
lay each piece in box- 


1 > nm _. pleats along one side. 
Car with Litac Risson TRIMMING. Now fasten these 


For pattern and description see Supple- yieces, as well as the 
ment, Ng. X., Figs. 21 and 22. } F 





loops and ends, on 
the belt, which is an 
inch and a half wide, and cover the stitches with a knot em- 
broidered with colored silk twist in the manner shown by Fig. 
48, Supplement, which gives the design. 


Wood-Box with Embroidered Lambrequins. 

Tuts is a simple but very tasteful wood-box. It is made 
of Spanish reeds and reed braid. ‘The box is 21 inches wide, ‘iS z , 
and the back is 32 inches high. The trimming consists of Sasn Exprorperep 1s Satin Srircw. 
lambrequins of brown cloth and For design see Supplement, No. XVIIL., Figs. 47 and 48. 
brown carriage leather, which are 
embroidered in the same manner as 
the bellows cover. The lambrequins 
are lined with brown glazed muslin 
and are edged with brown cord. By 
adding ends to the box it can be 
used as a catch-all in summer. 



































WOMEN OF FASHION 
IN ANCIENT ROME. 
HE boudoir contained mirrors 

of all sizes—some of silver, oth- 
ers of polished gold, others, again, 
of brass, or steel, or tin. They were 
usually of a circular or oval form, 
and were enriched with precious 
stones. There was generally one 
large enough to reflect the full figure. 
Here, too, might be seen the expe- 
dients adopted by an antiquated beau- 
ty to efface or hide the ravages of 
time, and to preserve the semblance 


Embroidered Bellows Cover. 

Tuese pretty bellows are sixteen 
inches long and seven inches wide, 
and are covered with brown cloth on 
both sides. ‘The cloth is cut out in 





the design shown by Fig. 61, Sup- Fire GLove. of youth long after the reality had 
gn si 0) is I : ts 3 g . aly 
plement, a piece of carriage leather BELLOWS WITH EMBROIDERED Cover. For pattern see Supplement, No, Xv., departed. As the hair thinned, or 
being laid under to form the figure. For pattern and design see Supplement, Figs. 43 and 44. became unmistakably gray, they wore 
The cloth and carriage leather are No. XVI., Fig. 45. different kinds of head-dress, accord- 


bound together on the edges with . 
silk braid of the same color or black. The design may also be made by embroid- 
ering with colored braids, or in chain stitch of colored silk twist. Fig. 45, Sup- 
plement, gives half the design. Cut the cover the shape of the bellows and draw 
the design on it. Cut away the material around the valve. The cover must be 
cut a seam larger than the bellows; the seam is turned down on the edges and 
fastened with little tacks. Tack down also the ruches of narrow brown worsted 
braid which trim the edges. 


ing to their own taste or the fashion of the hour. The three ordi- 
nary varieties were the ‘‘Caliendrum,” the ‘‘Calantica,” and the 
**Corymbrium’’—so called because it terminated in a point like a 

pe. It was especially worn by women of low stature, as it 
added to their height. In the case of respectable matrons, the 
color of this false hair was invariably black ; in that of courtesans, 
of a lighter hue and approaching to auburn. Then, when the 
teeth began to decay or to leave an ‘‘obvious void,” they were 
replaced with others of bone or ivory fixed in gold. 

To preserve the 
complexion, re- 
course was had to 
a variety of cos- 
metics. While 
sitting in their 
own apartments, 
and, above all, 
before retiring to 
rest at night, they 
would cover their 
face with a paste 
made of wheat- 


Fire Glove. 

Tuts glove will 
be found very use- 
ful to protect the 
hand from heat 
in making or stir- 
ring fires, cook- 
ing, ete. Itis of 
black cloth work- 
ed in herring-bone 
stitch with red 
wool in the man- 
ner shown by the 
illustration. Figs. 





VEIL witH Bow FASTENING BeHIND.—SIDE. 


For pattern and Guseription see Supplement, 
CXVIL., Fig. 75. 


Brack Fievurep Lace Dovs_e VEIL 
witH Bow. 


For pattern and Spt e see Supplerent, 
Woop-Box with EmprorpeReED LAMBREQUINS. No. XXVIIL, Fig. 76. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XVI., Fig. 45. 


No. XXV. 











APRON WirH PEePpLUM.—FRont. Lace snp Vetvet Cravat Bow. 


Apron witH Pertum.—Bacx. 
Wor pottern and Gencription see Sappl., Ne, XXVI., Fign, 13-14. For pattern see Supplement, No. XVII., Fig. 46. For pattern and description see Suppl., No, XXVI., Figs. 72-74, 
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flour or of crumbs of bread well soaked. Others 
used an ointment made of the suet extracted from 
the fleece of a fat ewe, twice washed and bleached 
in the sun, but still retaining a rank smell. Other 
cosmetics were more costly, and not unfrequently 
composedeof singular ingredients, the specific vir- 
tues of which it is not easy to divine. ‘he sim- 
plest was a lotion of asses’ milk. Poppawa, Nero's 
wife, used to bathe in milk, five hundred asses 
being kept for the purpose. A certain fluid mixt- 
ure much in vogue was obtained by slowly boil- 
ing for forty days and nights the heel of a young 
white bull. Another famous medicament was 
produced from crocodiles’ excrements. Anoth- 
er, again, was a kind of paste, in which white- 
lead predominated, that came from Rhodes, and 
imparted a dazzling whiteness to the skin, but 
had the defect of melting in the sun or under the 
action of great heat. ‘There was likewise a prep- 
aration of chalk steeped in acid, but which 
shunned all contact with water. Vermilion, 
too, was sometimes applied. The eyebrows and 
eyelids were very commonly touched with a long 
needle dipped in a paste, the coloring matter of 
which was soot or powdered charcoal, and occa- 
sionally saffron. 

Pomades of bean paste were employed to 
smooth the skin and efface wrinkles. An un- 
guent called ‘*psilotrum” was also used to re- 
move hairs from the arms and legs. Pastilles of 
myrtle and mastic, kneaded in old wine, were 
found efficacious in correcting the breath, as also 
were the berries of myrrh, cassia, and ivy. ‘The 
skin was, besides, rubbed with pumice- stone, 
which, when reduced to powder and thrice cal- 
cined, was much esteemed for cleansing the teeth. 
Then, to harden the gums, recourse was had to 
the fat of sheep's tails formed into pills, dried 
in the shade and pulverized. For the same pur- 
pose, rose-leaves were cut into small pieces and 
mixed with a fourth part of oak-gall and a like 
quantity of myrrh. ‘To hide pimples on the face, 
and likewise for the sake of ornament, little cres- 
cent-shaped patches were much in fashion. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ros Roy.—French cashmere shawls and the French 
broché cashmeres are of precisely the same material 
and of very similar design, the only difference being 
that one is more heavily broché, or brocaded, than the 
other. Imitation camel’s-hair shawls are also French 
cashmere, but the designs imitate the India cash- 
meres. Thie Information is obtained at the house 
to which you refer. $50 buys a single shawl, small 
centre, and of good quality, in any of these styles. 

8. B.—Hair-cloth petticoats are gored in every width. 
The front breadth is left plain. On the other widths 
are three flounces, also of hair-cloth, The upper 
flounce is sewed in with the belt to form a panier; 
the third flounce reaches to the edge of the skirt, and 
the second fills the intermediate space.—Yes; a fuli 
bustle of hair-cloth will produce the panier appear- 
ance.—A few drops spirits of ammonia added to the 
water in which you bathe will prevent profuse perspi- 
ration.—The address of Dr. Blackwell is 126 Second 
Avenue, New York. 

Mas, R.—Astrakhan proper is the skin of a lamb 
found in the European province of that name. It has 
a stiort curly fleece, and is either black, white, or gray. 
A biack Astrakhan sacque, costing from $75 to $100, is 
a fashionable cloak this winter. There is a cloth imi- 
tation of Astrakhan which is sold at from $8 to $20 a 
yard. It is a yard and a half wide. 

Hatmarton.—Read answer to Rob Roy. A Paisley 
shaw! and a French cashmere are so much alike that 
many dealers can not distinguish them. They are 
both made of fine cashmere. é Paisley name arises 
from the place where they are manufactured in Scot- 
land. A good cashmere at $50 is what you want. The 
striped silk shawls you speak of are probably the Ro- 
man shawls.—If your black silk is gored Yn the front 
and side widths it is stylish at present, but we can not 
predict with any certainty how long this style will last. 
Your satin trimming and fringe is fashionable. Beads 
and bugles are not used now in dresses. Lace, passe- 
menterie in vines and leaves, or the hand-made trim- 
mings, are preferred. Make a black silk over-skirt 
and square bodice to wear with your soiled blue silk. 
Gore the front and sides, and loop at the sides with 
jarge Camargo pleats. A half loose drapery suits your 
size best. 

Apva.—Place pieces of white wax between the folds 
of your shawl, and wrap it in white oil paper. 

A Svvsorrsrn.—Make a short polka basque of black 
German velvet. Let it merely cover the hips. Square 
neck filled in with puffed illusion. Coat-sleeves, with 
a lace ruffle at the elbows. A border of lace and pas- 
sementerie around the garment. Two yards of velvet 
wili be sufficient. Make your empress cloth with gored 
train and plain high waist, trimmed with bretelles of 
velvet of a darker green. 

H. 8 M.—Make your water-proof traveling dress 
with one skirt, just long enough to escape the floor. 
Trim with five rows of alpaca braid, put straight 
around the facing. Gore the skirt in the way you 
mention. Sew the front width to the body, plain, 
without gathers. If it is very wide at the top, make 
a pleat under each seam. Half of the first side width 
is plain, and the remainder of the skirt is in coarse 
French gathers. Several rows of braid on the cuffs 
of the coat-sleeves and over the shoulders from back 
to front. Gutta-percha buttons on the waist, with 
button-holes. The outside garment is a long belted 
pelisse with a large round cape, caught up in the 
back with a rosette. For your nice suit you-can get 
an Irish poplin or a velours at from $2 to $3 a yard. 
As you are so well provided with colored dresses, 
why not get a black poplin? Make with two skirts 
and a basquine trimmed with a silk ruche. The up- 
per skirt and basquine will do to wear with your col- 
ored dresses. Enliven your drab dress by revers, cuffs, 
and belt of cherry satin or garnet velvet, and trim the 
brown with ruches of green silk, and they will be more 

becoming to you. 

L. axp F.—Dress-coat and pantaloons of black cloth. 
The vest of the same or of white corded silk. 

E. C. M.—A black silk panier will answer your pur 
pose exactly. 

Lovistana.—We will send you the address on re- 
ceipt of real name and stamp. 

Prervexrry.—You will find answers to your ques 
tions in the New York Fashions in this Number. 

Reavez.—These lines, 

«where ignorance Is bliss 
"Tis folly to be wise,” 
are from Gray; and these from Goldsmith, 
Pade Fat 4 crutch, pow 7 how 0 wan won,” 

Hoverxerrer.—It don’t matter how long you keep 

the pot on the fire, the water will not become any hot- 





ter after boiling. In asealed vessel, however, as in the 
bofler of a steam-engine, water under pressure can rise 
to a much higher degree of temperature than 212°, its 
ordinary boiling point. 

Lavra.—The word L'Enclos, which is attached to a 
certain style of female dress now in vogue, has refer- 
ence to Ninon de L’Enclos, who was a great and fa- 
mous beauty of the time of Louis XIIL and XIV. 
She lived until her ninetieth year, and retained her 
personal charms even to the last. Madame 2v Sévigné 
deplores her influence upon two generations of her 
family, her husband and son. “The power of her 
natural beauty,” says a biographer, “ was indeed trag- 
ically illustrated by the often-told adventure of one of 
her own sons, who, being brought up in ignorance of 
his birth, fell desperately in love with his mother, and 
when she discovered to him the fatal secret, he, in a 
fit of despair and desperation, stabbed himself in her 
presence.” 

H. N.—The story of Cleopatra having dissolved the 
pearls which hung from her ears in vinegar and drunk 
the solution can not be trae; for vinegar, or modern 
vinegar at least, will not accomplish this chemical 
feat any more than it would melt the Alps to make 
way for another Hannibal. 

Mattiz.—Make a round waist and coat-sleeves to 
your empress cloth, Cut the front open with revers, 
faced with purple satin, and edged with fringe. Tucked 
muslin chemisette. Put asatin quilling on the sleeves 
extending from the inner seam at the wrist to the ont- 
side seam at the elbow. Also the same around the arm- 
hole. A satin belt two inches wide, with a large bow 
at the side, or a panier bow, fan-shaped, behind. The 
skirt is long or short, as you please, but be sure to gore 
it in front and at the sides, leaving the back breadths 
full. Bretelles and Pompadour squares are fashiona- 
ble trimmings for waists. Sleeves are trimmed at the 
elbow. Make your cloak with a tight basquine and 
round cape, trimmed with fringe.—We have no per- 
sonal knowledge of the article you mention. 

Reaprr.—" Draw the curtain, the play is over,” are 
given ordinarily as the last words of Rabelais; but 
they have been attributed to hundreds of others. 

Exsiz R.—Yon give very good reasons why it should 
read, ‘Flat, stale, and unprofitable ;” but there is a 
still better reason why it should not, and this is that 
Shakespeare wrote, “Stale, flat, and unprofitable.” 

Movrnine.—Get a dead black beaver cloth for your 
cloak. It will cost you about $7 or $8 a yard. Con- 
sult Supplement of Bazar No. 55 for shape, quantity, 
and minute directions. Trim with three narrow J:ands 
of lustreless silk, stitched on by the machine.—<Astra- 
khan fur will, it is predicted, supersede mink. A set 
—collar and muff—costs $30. Mink furs are worn in 
mourning.—Poplin alpaca is probably the material 


you want for a suit. We have seen a suit made of | 
this goods—one skirt and pelisse, with cape trimmed | 


with folds—sold at $35. Fifteen yards make the suit. 
Wear white grenadine or organdy collars, and fluted 
tarlatan ruches, with bombazine dresses and with your 
cloth cloak. White linen collars bordered with black 
are suitable for morning wear.—Puffed illusion chem- 
isettes are only worn in light mourning.—A standing 
collar requires a neck-band of the dress material.— 
The smallest hoop you can wear is the best for the 
street.—A lady of seventy-five should wear a large 
circular cloak of black cloth and a fur collar.—Send 
to any of the jewelers quoted in the New York Fash- 
ions of the Bazar for a set of black onyx.—Read an- 
swer to H. 8. M. for directions for skirts. Live the 
skirt throughont. 

Ionorance.—“ Present” on a letter is pronounced 
like the tense, and implies merely that the corre- 
spondence is a home or a present, and not a distant 
or absent one.—Romance and novel are now used 
synonymously.—The voice can be cultivated and im- 
proved by art.—The chief advantage of learning the 
piano in youth is that the fingers are then most flexi- 
ble. 

Exma.—In your self-dissection, which you have per- 
formed with the skill of an experienced mental anato- 
mist, you have discovered the real cause of your mor- 
bid condition. Your “‘unnatural and constrained man- 
ners” come undoubtedly from thinking too much about 
yourself and of what others may be thinking of you. 
Sydney Smith says: “A young man (and it is equally 
true of a young woman) in making his first entrance 
into society is so ignorant as to imagine he is the ob- 
ject of universal attention, and that any thing he does 
is subject to the most rigid criticism. Of course, un- 
der such a supposition, he is shy and embarrassed ; he 
regains his ease as he becomes aware of his insignifi- 
cance." Try to think more of the thousand millions 
of inhabitants who are swarming on the globe, and 
less of that insignificant unit—self. The sensitive- 
ness to insult and uncharitableness, to which you 
confess, are the natural results of vanity, which is 
the designation some might give to your mental mal- 
ady from your own account of symptoms. 





Burnett's Frormet, also Burnxett’s Co- 
LOGNE-W TER (three sizes).—There is a fresh- 
ness in these delightful perfumes found in no 
others. New York Branch, 592 Broadway (Me- 
tropolitan Hotel Building). For sale by drug- 
gists and fancy-goods dealers in the principal 
cities of the United States, 





Ovr readers should notice the advertisement 
headed ‘*'T'o the Working Classes, etc.” 





We have watched the course of so many dis- 
tressed, emaciated, and forlorn dyspeptics, of 
worn-out and prostrated females, who have taken 
a new lease of life, and gradually received vigor, 
strength, health, and the power of social pleasure 
from the effects of PLantaTion Bitrers, that 
we are not surprised at the testimonials daily re- 
ceived. If it is a pleasure to do good in the 
world, how full must be the measure of the pro- 
prietors of these celebrated Bitters. — Mail. 

Maenoiia Water.—Superior to the best imported 
German Cologne, and sold at half the price. 








the means of the newly-in- 
patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by News-dealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


Copytixe Waett.—B 
vented Co; ying Wheel 
e 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Greatest 
Wonders of the Age, 25 cents a Package. 
W. ©. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, New York. 





EADERS OF THE BAZAR will find the 
Newest Fashions in HAIR, pong nr every 
variety of Curis, Chignons, Switches, Braids, Wigs, 
Toupées, &c., at Barxer’s Great Hair Emporium, 
Olympic Theatre Building, 622 & 624 Broadway, N. Y. 


USIC for HOLIDAY GIFTS.—Boosey’s 
Standard Piano-Forte Works, elegantly bound, 
suitable for presentation. Beethoven's Sonatas, com- 
plete, $8; Mozart’s Sonatas, complete, $7; The Ope- 
ratic Album, a me from the principal 
Operas, $8; a ote m Music-Book, $3; Christ- 
mas Edition of the Messiah, $2; Mendelssohn's Songs 
Without Words, complete, $3 ; Chopin's Mazurkas and 
Valses, complete, $2 each ; Schumann's Album for the 
Young, $1 26; Complete Operas, Oratorios, and large 
collections of Vocal and Piano-Forte Music, in Books, 
50 cts. each. The cheapest and most extensive cata- 
logue of modern music in the world. Also, just ready, 
free to any address, Boosey & Co.’s Catalogue of their 
newest publications in full sheet or music-size form. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


OT A BIT OF STAIN OR SMART will 
Wolcott's PAIN PAINT give; but it removes 
pats as quick as magic. Wolcott's ANNIHILATOR 
anishes Catarrh from the efstem, and all colds in the 
head. Recollect and get pint bottles, in white wrap- 
pers, $1, at druggists. 


Orr YOUNG FOLKQ 


For 1869 will be better than any previous Volume. It 
will have a capital Story of a Bad Boy, by T. B. Auv- 
nou; Descriptions of G Making, Coal-Mining, Ship- 
Building, Watch-Making, by J.T. Trownriver; Garden- 
ing for Girls; How to , How to Read, How to Write, 
How to Travel, How to Act in Society, and How to Work, 
by Rev. E. E. Hare; Articles on Coral Islands, Coal 
Deposits, and Ea wakes, by Mrs. Acassiz; Bio- 
ry 











raphical Sketches of Noted Mariners and Discoverers, 

y James Parton; Articles on American History, by 

J. Hi. A. Bone; Declamations, Dialogues, and other at- 

tractive and usefal varieties of reading, from the best 

writers, all illustrated by the best artists. Terms: 

00 a year. Liberal discount to Clubs. Full Pro- 
spectus and Premium List sent free on application. 

FIELDS, OSGOOD, & CO., 
(Successors to Ticknor & Frexps), Publishers, Boston. 
’ 

HITCHCOCK’S HALF DIME MUSIC. 
VOCAL MUSIC, WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT. 
NOW READY. 

No. 1, Captain Jinks. No. 5, Not for Joseph. 
** 2, Won't you tell me ‘ 6, Good-bye Sweetheart 
hy, Robbin? “* 7, | Realty Don’t think I 
** 3, We'd Better bide a shail Marry. 
Wee. “* 8, Praise of Tears. 
“* 4, Blue Eyes. “* 9, Champagne Charlie. 
Other popular melodies and Piano Music in Press, 
Each of these pieces cover two pages, printed in large, 
clear type, with colored title page, on heavy Music paper. 
Can be had of News Dealers, and free, by mail, by en- 
closing five cents each to the Publisher, 
et 
Spring § of . 
Or 164 Vine Street’ Cineizaati’ Ohio. ex: 











xg COLD WEATHER bors nor CHAP 
2 or roughen the skin after using WRIGHT'S 

A.oonatep Grycertne Taster or Soutprriey Gry- 

cerning. Its daily use makes the skin delicately soft 

and beautiful. Sold by all Seagate. 

R. & G. A. WRIGHT, Philadelphia. 


ENDLESS AMUSEMENT 
Boys and Girls. 








CRANDALL’S 
IMPROVED BUILDING BLOCKS 


furnish a most attractive amusement for Children. 
They are very simple in construction, will last for 
years, and give renewed pleasure daily. 


Buildings, Steamboats, 
Bridges, Windmills, 
Fences, Chains, 
Wagons, Sleds, etc., 


in almost endless variety, can be built with them, and 
the structure can be carried about without falling to 
pieces. 

The Blocks are put up in neat boxes, accompanied 
by a large Show-Bill giving over forty illustrations. 


Price: Plain, No. 1, $2; No. 2, $1 50; No. 3, $1. 


A liberal discount will be made to dealers. For sale 
by Booksellers aud Toy Dealers, and by 


ORANGE JUDD & CO 
245 Broadway, New York. 


HE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED is a large quarto first- 
class Monthly, the only magazine devoted specially to 
Phrenology, ony Physiology, and Ethnolo- 
gy. Contains portruits. jographies, and characters 
of noted persons, covering every type of character in 
the world. $3 a year, or 30 cents a number. 8, 
WELLS, Publisher, No. 389 Broadway, New York. 
Few works better repay perusal in the family than 
this rich storehouse of instruction and entertainment. 
—N.Y. Tribune. Indispensable to the general reader ; 
edited with marked ability, and beautifally printed.— 
Christian Inquirer, It grows in variety and value.— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 








IAMONDS AND OTHER GEMS 
ARTISTICALLY MOUNTED BY 
C.A. STEVENS & CO., 
" JEWELERS, 
40 East Fourteenth Street, Union Square. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT anv PILLS, 
subjected to the test of public opinion and pub- 

lic trial for over thirty years, now the verdict, uni- 
versally acknowledged the only reliable family rem- 





B+ BLACK & Co., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 

ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELFOTION OF 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
CHOICE DIAMONDS, AND OTHER PRECIOUS 
STONES ; 

JEWELRY, CLOCKS, 
WATCHES BRONZES. 
A large variety of Fancy Goods. 


Special attention is called to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 


Patent Duplex Mirror. 


$y hh 





A 


PERFECT MIRROR. 






MANUFACTURED BY 
JOHN SOWLRE, 


is the 


3 : X \ 
7 = ASN) Mirror Perfected. 


“Oh! wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us.” 


It consists of the arrangement of two mirrors, which, 
when closed, occupy the —_ and present the appear- 
ance of but one; while, by opening the frames, they 
are at once placed in such position as to afford a com- 
plete view of the person, front, back, and profile. 

lady can dress her back hair as accurately as the 
front hair by an ordinary mirror, and judge for her- 
self of the fit and effect of her garments. 

No lady will be satisfied with a mirror which gives 
only a front view, after examining these im their va- 
rious adaptations to articles of toilet furniture. 


Salesroom, No. 825 Broadway, 
where ladies can judge for themselves of the utility 
of this valuable improvement in mirrors, for it must 
be seen to be understood and appreciated. 


RE WE A GOOD-LOOKING PEOPLE ?—See the 

article on ‘* AMERICAN FACES,” how they com- 
pare with foreign, and what they indicate, in the Tllus- 
trated PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for January, 
Double Number, only 30 cents, or $3 a year. 








HARPERS PERIODICALS. 





Harper's Periodicals.—As the year draws to a close 
the time comes when subscriptions to weekly and 
monthly journals are in order. Can there be a more 
suitable present to a lady than a year's subscription to 
the Bazar, a paper which is not only fashionable, but 
sensible, and which has a care for the family fireside 
as well as for the festivities of the party or the ball? 
Each number contains patterns and drawings of value, 
and it discourses of health, housekeeping, thrift, litera- 
ture, and dress, in a manner at once pleasing and in- 
structive. 

Harper's Weekly is an elder brother, and it has a 
strong and vigorous life. Its pages are the materials 
of future history, and its articles on public questions 
are sound, thoughtful, and timely. 

Harper's Magazine is the veteran of the monthlies, 
and is too well known to need mention. During the 
many years of its life it has had a steady growth and 
improvement, and nothing has been left undone which 
could add to the permanent value and iuterest of the 
magazine.—Commercial Advertiser: New York. 





Now is the Time to Subscribe, 
TERMS FOR 1869: 


Harper's Macaztnz, One Year...... $4 00 

Harrer’s Weexiy, One Year...... 

Harrer’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Macazine, Harper's Werkvy, and Harprr’'s 

Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinr, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every; Club of Fivr 
Sunsortpers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

Phe Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macaztne, or 20 cents for 
the Weexiy or Bazar, to pre-pay the United States 
postage. 

Subscribers to the Magazine, Werery, or Bazan 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year, Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxiy commence with the 
year. When no time is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting Ls mail, a Post-Office- Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrer & Broruens is prefer- 
Pble to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

In ordering the Macazre, the Wrexty, or the 
Bazaz, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 


Terms ror Anvertistne 1n Harrer’s Periopicats, 
Harper's Manazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—¢1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 
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ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT 
AM ERIC aE TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST’TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit cuetomers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 
The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 


same a8 the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
Ootona (black), T0c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 per Ib. 


Mixep (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 | 


r tb. 
Eecten Brraxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per fb. 

7 guage (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 
per tb. 

Youne Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
$1 26 per tb. 

Uncororep Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per Ib. 

Gonrownper (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frencu Brrakrast anp Dinner Corres, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roastep (unground), 30c., 35c.; best, 40c. per th. 

Green (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 83c, ; best, 85c. per tb. 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by exprees; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to ‘collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We sen¢ 
no cumplimentary packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the custom-house stores to our ware- 
houses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 


N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees abont 
one third (besides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the 
“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 
CAUTION.—-As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er places, imitate our name and style of advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
appears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
88) : 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 


Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 





APOLEON L—His Portrait, Character, and Biog- 
raphy given in Jan. Pictorial Double No. PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL. New No. New Vol., 30 cts., 
or $3 a year. Newsmen have it. Address 
S. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, New York. 


Gozonorr 





An Eminent Chemist says: 


489 Broapway, N. Y., July 5, 1866. 

I have made a chemical analysis of the preparation 
for the teeth known as “SOZODONT,” for Messrs. 
Haut & Rvoxet, the object of the analysis being to 
ascertain whether it contains substances detrimental 
to the teeth or gums. 

An impartial sample of the ‘‘SOZODONT” was pur- 
chased by me personally from a leading Drug House 
of this city, and carefully analyzed for acide and other 
corrosive or injurious ingredients mtg 3 to have a det- 
rimental action on the teeth or gums, 
an objectionable character was found in its composi- 
tion. JULIUS G. POHLE, M.D., Analytical Chemist, 

Late of Dr. Jas. R. Cutiton & Co. 


ENEW!” RENEW!”-—Harper’s Ba- 
zak, $4 00, and the Picrorra, Pureno.oGicaL 
JovBNAL, $3 00, sent a year for $6 00 by 
S. R. WELLS, 359 Broadway, New York. 
OLIDAY PRESENTS. 
NOVELTIES IN RICH SILKS, 
For Canetace, Reception, anp Eventne Dresses. 














‘ 


ut nothing of | 


PLAIN AND COLORED SILKS, new and elegant | 


shades. 


colors for Reception Dresses. 
GAZE DE CHAMBERYS, Satin, Raye, and Broche, 


new styles. 


GOLD, SILVER, AND VELVET EMBROIDERY | 


BROCHE SILKS, entirely new. 
BLACK SILKS at extraordinary low prices. 


SOME SPECIAL BARGAINS FOR THIS WEEK. 
BLACK ANTWERP SILKS, 34 to 48 inches wide, 
superb quality, and very durable. 

REAL INDIA CAMELS’-HAIR SHAWLS, Long and 

Square, some very elegant. 
PARIS-MADE VELVET SACQUES and CLOAKS. 
PARIS-MADE SILK, POPLIN, and VELVET SUITS. 
ASTRAKHAN SACQUES, in Black, White, and 





Brown. 
REAL SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, with CAPS and 

MUFFS to match. 

Together with an immense variety of 
PARIS AND VIENNA FANCY GOODS, 
Ar Porpcias Prices. 

A. T. STEWART & CO, 

Broapway, érax Avenve, 9ru anv Tantu Srrzrts. 


| (\ARPETS. 
LYONS VELVETS, rich quality and magnificent | C 


SILVER WARE, 
AND 
FINE ELECTRO-PLATED WARE, 
of the following trade-marks: 


QGTERLING 


Trade-Mark rt si A ies > wy 
Sor alt! } or 
Silver. @® gM Meo, Klectro-Plate. 
Manufactured by the 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Provipence, R. I. 
Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers every where. 
GoruamM Manvractunine Co, 


UR LEADING ARTISTS —Church, Bierstadt, 

Eastman Johnson, Page, Huntington, Gifford, In- 

nis, Beard, Carpenter, Cropsey, with portraits, in the 

PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, Pictorial Double No., 
for January, 30 cents, or $3 a year. 


Gt REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


FOR FIFTY DOLLARS EACH 
We furnish, until further notice, our FOUR-OCTAVE 
ORGANS, Style No.1, in solid black-walnut case, plain 
but neat, —- Automatic-Swell Improved Reed 
Valves, Improved Bellows, with two Blow Pedals, and 
other of the celebrated Mason & Hamlin patented im- 
provements. They have twice the power of Melodeons, 
with more variety and greatly better quality of tone. 
Five-Octave, Double-Reed Organ, with five stops 
and tremulant, carved and paneled case........ $125 
Five-Octaye, Double-Reed, Cabinet Organ, five 
stops, with the improved Vox Humana, a new 
invention, uow first offered, producing new and 
wonderful effects; the finest instrument of its 
size made.......... weed dceesceccccsccesnseseccs 170 
Fifty other styles of Organs at proportionate prices. 
The MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS are the best 
in the world; the acknowledged standard of excel- 
lence in this department; winners of the Paris Medal 
and seventy-five other first prizes. They are now offer- 
ed at lower prices than are demanded for inferior work. 
A new Price-List and Catalogue, with full partica- 
lars, issued this month, sent free to any address. 
THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
No. 596 Broadway, N. ¥.; 154 Tremont St., Boston. 


DUNHAM & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
pt4xyo-Fo RTES. 











Wakenoons, ? 
No. 831 BROADWAY, N.Y.f 


Send for Circular. 





ACK Numbers and Volumes of Harper’s 
Magazine, WEEKLY, and Bazar can always be 
had of A. WINCH, 
505 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





Thomson’s Patent “ Glove-Fitting” 
THE ONLY PERFECT CORSET! 











The recent improvements in this Corset render it 
more than ever worthy of its wnexampled popularity, 
a ny never attained by any other article in 
this line. 

THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 391 Broadway, N.Y., 
Sole Manufacturers and Patentees for United States. 





- NV R. T. S. ARTHUR."—See the Pictorial Double 

pa No. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, January, 

for portrait and sketch ofthis eminent writer. News- 
meu have it. Only 30 cents, or $8 a year. Address 
8. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, New York. 


O THE WORKING CLASSES.— 
am now prepared to furnish constant employment 
to all classes at their homes, for their spare moments. 
Business new, light, and profitable. ifty Cents to 
Five Dollars per evening is easily earned, and the boys 
and girls earn nearly as much as men. Great induce- 
ments are offered. All who see this notice please send 
me their address, and test the business for themselves. 
If not well satisfied, I will send $1 to pay for the trou- 
ble of writing me. Full particulars sent free. 
Sample sent by mail for Ten Cents, 
Address E.C. ALLEN, Augusta, Maine. 


PV AstEe, AGENTS—To sell the 

j AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. 

Price $25. The simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting 

Machine ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per 

minute. Liberal inducements to Agents. Address 

AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., 
Boston, Mass., or Sr. Louts, Mo. 








SAVE YOUR MONEY. 
THE BOSTON AND MAINE CARPET CO., Office 


| 136 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass., will, on receipt of 





$8, send 20 yards Scotch Carpet, and make it without 
extra charge when size of room is sent; or, instead of 
making, will send 2 handsomely-painted Cloth Window 
Shades, valued at $2. For $10 will send 20 yards heavy 
Cottage Carpet, make as above, or send 2 splendid Gilt 
Band Shades, valued at $4; instead of Window Shades, 
when desired, samples of Carpets will be sent, valued 
from 50 cts. to $5 per yard, from which a Carpet suita- 
ble for any room can be selected, saving expense of vis- 
iting the city. Extra yards of Carpet at same rates. 


IANIST’S MATINEE contains National Airs of 

30 countries, Opera Melodies, Sonatas, Songs With- 
out Words, Four-handed Pieces, Polkas, Redowas, 
Marcher, Quicksteps, Easy Pieces Fingered for Begin- 
ners, 100 Fancy and Contra Dances, 50 Waltzes, 26 sets 
of Quadrilles (including Lancers, Caledonian, Prince 
Imperial, The German, Grand Duchess, Belle Helene, 
&c.), with calls. Over 300 pieces of popular music, con- 
taining the latest compositions of Strauss, Gung], Par- 
low, C. Faust, &c., being a Musical Library in itself. 
Price: Boards, Morocco backs, $3; Cloth sides, Turkey- 
Morocco backs and corners, $4; same, Full Gilt, $5. A 
first-class musical present. Sent by LenS gy ere on 
receipt of price. Hrtas Hows, 108 Court St., Boston, 








CARPETS. | 





FASHION and 
ECONOMY. 





As Tucks continue to be the style for Jadies’ cloth- 


ing, it is worth knowing that a wonderful invention 
has appeared for CREASING and TUCKING, It can 
be applied to ~4 4 sewing machine, and can be fastened 
to a table for hand-made tucks — making them ele- 
gantly, and of any width. 

NO NOISE—NO OIL—STRONG AND BEAUTI- 
FUL. CERTIFICATES from all leading Sewing Ma- 
chine Makers are the best recommendation. 

Nicely packed with full directions. 

PRICE, THREE DOLLARS. Sent, postage free, 
on receipt of price. Address 


The WILMOT & HOTCHKISS MFG. CO., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Agents wanted every where. 


N. B.—To any person who will send us Nine Dollars 
for three of the “ Szxv-Actine CrEaser AnD Tucker,” 
we will send an extra one without charge. 

State for what machine, if any, they are to be used. 


EVERDY JOHNSON—How he looks and conducts 
himself in his new relations—and why; what our 
_‘nglish cousins think of him, and what we think. See 
d tnuary Double No, PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
New Vol., 30 cents, or $3 a year. 








OLIDAY PRESENTS. 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 

Being about to remove (on 1st January), we are pre- 
pared to clear out, at RETAIL, our splendid wholesale 
stock of 

CHROMOS axnp FRAMES, 
STEREOSCOPES anv VIEWS, 
ALBUMS, CARVED BRACKETS, &c. 
E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 
501 Broapway (Str. Nicnoias Biock). 
CALL EARLY. 





Uae NURSERY. 





A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR YOUNGEST 
READERS. Twenty-five Pictures in each No. Sub- 
scribers for this delightful little Magazine who send 
their money before January 1, 1869, will receive the 
Dec. No. gratis. Now is the time to subscribe, 

Terms: $1 50 a year in advance. Liberal discount 
to Clubs, 

A sample No., with Prospectus and Premium List, 
mailed for 10 cents. Address JOHN L. SHOREY, 








Nothing can he more acceptable as a Present for 
Christmas and New Year's than a GOOD SEWING 
MACHINE. Such is the ‘‘ FLORENCE,” adapted to 
all kinds of family work. There is none better. Er- 
ery Machine warranted to give perfect satisfaction, or 
money will be refunded after a fair trial. 


BICKFORD KNITTING MACHINE, 
Oue of the best, for all kinds of Knitting, in the 
world. Price, $30, 


DEALERS IN 
SILK, COTTON, MACHTNE-NEEDLES, 
SHUTTLES, BOBBINS, OIL, 
MACHINE-TRIMMINGS, &c. 
Sa rsrooms: 505 Broapway, New Yorg; 141 Wasu- 
tIncTON Srrzet, Boston. 


FOSTER & RICHARDSON, 
8 


SAMPLE of PROF. ROBB’S MAGNET- 

& IC CURLIQUE sent FREE. It curls straight 
hair (without injury) in soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flow- 
ing Curls, oN THE FIRST APPLICATION. Address, with 
Stamp, 


CONANT'S PATENT COVERS, 
the size of 
Harper's Bazar or Harper's Weekly, sent by Mail for 
$1 25. They bind the numbers firmly every week. 
Address R. CONANT, 39 Nassau St., N.Y. 
——‘A Good Thing.”—N. Y. Tribune.—— 
Magazine Size, 50c. Sheet-Music Size, $1 00. 


OES THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL IN- 

CULCATE A SOUND THEOLOGY ?—See the 

article headed “‘ THE INFALLIBLE GUIDE,” in Jan. 

Double No. Only 30 cents, or a year for $3. Address 
S. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, New York. 
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_The first edition of One Hunprep Tuovsanp or 
Viox's ILtustrareo CaraLocue or Serps and Gume 
IN THE Frower Garpen is now published. It makes 
a work of 100 pages, beautifully illustrated, with about 
150 Fine Woop Enexravines or Flowers and Vrcr- 
TABLES, and an ELEGANT COLORED PLATE, 


A BOUQUET OF FLOWERS. 

Tt is the most beautiful, as well as the most instruct- 
ive Floral Guide published, giving plain and thorough 
directions for the 

Culture of Flowers and Vegetables. 

The Floral Guide is published for the benefit of my 
customers, to whom it is sent free without application, 
but will be forwarded to all who apply by mail, for 
Ten Cents, which is not half the cost. ress 

JAMES VICK, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 








AT! NOT GOT IT?—The Pictorial Double 

Number PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 
January, with upward of thirty illustrations—Reverdy 
Johnson, Church, Bierstadt, and several other eminent 
Americans; besides an entertaining chapter on Dogs, 
fully illustrated, and a host of other attractive reading. 


IANOS, 
MELODEONS, 

anv ORGANS 
of six first-class makers, at greatly reduced prices, fur 
cash, during the Holidays, at WATERS’S, No. 481 
Broadway, New York. Fifty New and Second-Hand 
Instruments for Rent, and rent-money applied if pur- 
chased ; monthly installments received for the same. 








OFEN 2 BES DAS, 
THE NEW COLORS IN 
DOG-SKIN GLOVES, 
SCARFS AND TIES, 
WITH AN IMMENSE VARIETY OF 
SHIRTS, COLLARS, 
AND 
UNDERCLOTHING, 
At Extremely Low Prices. 
UNION 
No. 


ADAMS, 


637 Broapway. 





S HEARS anv SCISSORS, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
HENRY SEYMOUR & CO, 
52 Beekman Street, New York. 





BEAUTIFUL IN FORM AND FINISH. 
EDGED WITH FINEST STEEL. 
RIVETS FIRM AND TRUE. 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


OGS.—TWELVE DIFFERENT BREEDS illus- 
trated and described in the Pictorial Double No. 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for January. Only 
80 cents. Anew Volume. $3 a year. Address 
8S. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, New York. 


““ T\IE MODENWELT,” the best Family Journal in 
. the world. 1500 Illustrations, 180 Patterns, 400 
Diagrams for Embroidery, 12 large Colored Engravings 
yearly. Two Numbers Monthly, 35c.; Yearly, $8. Sold 
by Newsdealers, or 8. T. Tayzor, 391 Canal St., N.Y. 











ERGEN & BAINBRIDGE. 
No. 33 Berkman St., New Yor, 
Mannfacturers, Importers, and Dealers iu 
EXTRA SUPERFINE BRISTOL 
and all kinds and sizes of 
WEDDING AND VISITING CARDS. 





te” Parriovtaz ATTENTION GIVEN TO NovELTIES 
IN THE Business, 


The New Books of the Season 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





DILKE'’S GREATER BRITAIN. Greater Britain: 
a Record of Travel in English-speaking Countries 
during the Years 1866 and 1867. By Cuaries WENT+ 
wortH Ditxr. With Maps and Illustrations, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 


BELLOWS'S TRAVELS, Complete. The Old World 
in its New Face: Impressions of Europe in 1867 
1868, By Henry W. Bettows. 2 yols., 12mo, Cloth, 
$3 50. Vol. LI. just ready. 


ABBOTT'S LIFE OF CHRIST. Jesus of Nazareth: 
his Life and Teachings; Founded on the Four Gos- 
pels, and Illustrated by Reference to the Manners, 
Customs, Religious Beliefs, and Political Institu- 
tions of his Times. By Lyman Angotr. With De- 
signs by Doré, De Laroche, Fenn, and others. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $3 50, 


DU CHAILLU'S WILD LIFE UNDER THE EQUA- 
TOR. Wild Life under the Equator. Narrated for 
Young People. By Pav. B. Dv Cuamtiv, Author 
of “ Discoveries in Equatorial Africa,” “‘ Ashango 
Land,” “ Stories of the Gorilla Country,” &c. With 
numerous Engravings. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


ROSS BROWNE'S APACHE COUNTRY. Adven- 
tures in the Apache Country: a Tour through Ari- 
zona and Sonora, with Notes on the Silver Regions 
of Nevada. ByJ. Ross Browne, Author of “Yusef,” 
**Crusoe’s Island,” ‘“‘An American Family in Ger- 
many,” “The Land of Thor,” &c., &c. With Ilus- 
trations. 12mo, Cloth, Beveled, $2 00, 


BEECHER'S SERMONS. Comptrre my Two Vor. 
umes. Sermons by Henry Warp Brecuer, Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn. Selected from Published and 
Unpublished Discourses, and Revised by their Au- 
thor. In Two Volumes, 8vo. With Steel Portrait 
by Halpin. Cloth, $5 00. 


KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of 
the Crimea: Its Origin, and an Account of its Prog- 
ress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By Auzx- 
ANDER WoutaM Kriyeraxe. Vol. 11. just ready. 
With Maps and Plans. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per Vol. 


THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. A Love Story. By the 
Author of “John Halifax.” Illustrations. 8vo, Pw 
per, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

THE GORDIAN KNOT. A Novel. 


By Sure.ey 
Brooxus, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





s#~ Harrver & Brornenrs will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 





FACETIZ. 

A GENTLEMAN entered an omnibus not long 
since, carrying with him a bag, which he 
placed on the seat beside him. Soon after a 

oung woman took the adjoining seat. After 
towing frequent looks of surprise and i.- 
dignation at her neighbor, who remained per- 
fectly unconscious of her disquietude, she sud- 
denly sprang upon her feet, and exclaiming 
“* Insolent !” gave him a couple of sound boxes 
on the ear. The assaulted one at length ven- 
tured to ask why he had become the recipient 
of these favors. ‘You pinched me,” exclaimed 
the lady, furiously. The gentleman made no 
reply, but, looking under the seat, brought to 
light a magnificent live lobster, which had es- 
caped from the bag. 
i en 

Creditors are like corns: they are always 
reminding one where the shoe pinches. The 
only way to get rid of them is to cut them— 
and that won't prevent them coming again. 

——~. 

What a comedy of grief is that performed by 
sympathetic undertakers! Their motto should 
be ‘‘ Hearse and Rehearse.” 


REL 

A Wexocomuse Rousrre—The man who takes 
your part. 

hd atlinnaniliti 

Navticat Desorption or A Qvapritie.—A 
sailor, while explaining the third figure of a 
quadrille to his mess-mate, thus described it: 
“Yon first heave ahead,” said he, “and pass 
your adversary's yard-arm, regain your berth 
on the other tack in the same order, take your 
station with your partner in line, back and 
fill, and then fall on your keel, and bring u 
with your partner; she then ending 
off alongside of you; then make sail in com- 
any With her until nearly astern of the other 
ine, make a stern board, cast her off to shift 
for herself, regain your place the best way 
you can, and let go your anchor.” 

PARE ea A RR 

A gentleman named Rose, having a daugh- 
ter, named her ‘“ Wild,” as in his opinion 
“Wild Rose” was a pretty conceit for a name. 
But when she grew up, and married a man 
named Bull, the combination of her Christian 
and surnames took the conceit out of the old 
man. 

ee tone 


When Theodore Hook was asked for a dona- 
tion to the Society for the Conversion of the 
Jews, he replied that he had no money to give 
away; but if they sent him a Jew, he would 
tryand converthim, This was not quite what 
the society vn and Hook never heard 
from them again. 

aw 

A public speaker, in dealing with ‘ the mod- 
ern physical degeneracy of women,” exclaim- 
ed, “*We must take good care of our grand- 
mothers, for we shall never get any more |" 

dentist 

We frequently hear emi geeetals capturing 
“pieces of artillery." ‘‘What’s the use of 
capturing ‘pieces?’” says Mrs. Partington, 
‘why not capture whole ones ?” 

vir ealne anal 

Dr. Barton, being in company with Dr. 
Nash, who had just ented two heavy folios 
on the antiquities of Worcestershire, remark- 
ed that the publication was deficient in sev- 
eral respects, adding, ‘‘ Pray, doctor, are you 
not a justice of the peace ?” 
“T am,” replied Nash, 
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NEW-YEAR’S DAY.—A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION. 

Brown (who has made the same remark for the seventy-fifth time that day). “We 

advantage over the Gentlemen in having so much of the Pleasure without the Fatigue. 

Lapy. “‘Oh, dear me, Mr. Brown! I must differ with you: we see so many Tedious People with only One Idea, and No 
(N.B.—7Zhis was the Shortest Call Brown made. 


li, I think the Ladies have such an 





“Then,” said Barton, “I 
advise you to send your 
work to the house of cor- 
rection.” 


sabeniibieeiehests 

A miser who had been 
sent to purgatory for his 
avarice heaved a deep sigh 
as he crossed the thresh- 


old 

“What! repenting al- 
ready?" cried one of the 
imps in attendance. 

“Oh, 1 was only think- 
ing of what a prodigious 
waste of fuel you have 
here,” answered Saveall: 
“T would engage to heat 
the place thoroughly with 
two-thirds of the fuel.” 

——<————— 

A father was reproached 
with marrying his son too 
early. “ Wait till he is a 
little more reasonable,” 
was the advice. 

“Ah! in that case,” sigh- 
ed the father, “he would 
never marry at all.” 

set 

A lady received a visit 
from her doctor. After 
deluging him with words 
ehe finally asked, “ What 
am I to do?” 

“Nothing but to rest.” 

“But my tongue, Doctor 
—just look at my tongue !” 

“Well, well, your tongue 
needs rest most of all.” 

eaitiendlpiptianiein 

A rieh miser was visited 
on his death-bed by a fel- 
low-miser, who, for want 
of a better subject, began 
to talk about his funeral. 
**It will cost a great deal," 
sald he; “there will be 
the monument—” 

“Oh! don’t have any 
monument.” 

** And the plumes—" 

“Oh! don’t have any 
plumes.” 

“And.the flowers, and 
rose-wood coffin, and car- 
riages—" 

“Don't have any car- 
riages; I had rather go on 
vot.” 





ae 

“Go to the ant, thou 
sluggard !"—yet there are 
many idle poor who prefer 
to gu to their uncle. 


——_—_—— 

“It's a good thing to 
have a handsome penman 
for a beau,” said Mary, as 
ebe glanced over a billet- 
doux. ‘ Yes,” replied Ju- 
lia, “if the penman is 
only handsome, I don't care 
how ugly the penmanship 
is.” 


Sisaeiibiadbbacen 

An Irishman, being iu 
church where the collec- 
tion apparatus resembled 
the election boxes, on its 
being handed to him, whis- 
pered in the carrier's car 
that he was not naturalized 
and could not vote. 
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THE GREEN-EYED MONSTER. 
Yomkins calls early on his Intended, in order to have a pleasant little visit Alone, with the above Success. 


**Give me a pound of oysters,” said a man 
to an oyster vendor, who was going by. “TIT 
sell by measure, not by weight,” replied the 
oysterman. ‘Then give me a yard of them,” 
said the man. The oysterman shook his head 
dubiously, and passed on. 


When a lover dotes on his darling, a refusal 
acts as an anti-dote. 
scuilehseiiiiocnodliieds 
“Very good, but rather too pointed,” as the 
codfish said when it swallowed the bait. 
PE NS 
When a great composer like Rossini dies, 
he leaves us heirs to a never-failing fund. 
His notes will never be dishonored. 
SP PETES 
“William, my son, how came you to muddy 
your dress so?" 
Willie stopped a moment, then looking his 
father in the eye, very soberly asked : 
“Father, what am I made of?" 
“Dust. The Bible says, ‘Dust thou art, 
and unto dust shalt thou return.’” 
“Well, father, if I’m dust, how can I help 
being muddy when it rains on me?” 
fe A SPE, 
May a military man be expected to keep 
civil? 


_———— 


Why can’t the captain of a vessel keep a 
memorandum of the weight of his anchor, 
instead of weighing it every time he leaves 
port? 

ESS Oe Rr 

Carpets are bought by the yard, and worn 
by the foot. 

—_—~»—_— 


Tue ‘pest miLvsTRATED Parer ovr"—-A 
bank-note. 
_-—a>>-——™ 


A gentleman, on taking a volume to be 
bound, was asked if he would have it bound 
in Russia. ‘Oh no,” he replied, ‘‘ Russia is 
too far off. I will have it done here.” 


spcalaniyarlipilansicn 
A traveler inquired of a guide the reason 
why “echo” was always spoken of as a ‘‘ she,” 
and was informed that it was because it al- 
ways has the last word. 
i Sc 
Why aré the clouds like coachmen ?—Be- 
cause they hold the rains. 
SPREE 
To escape trouble from noisy children—send 
them to your neighbors visiting. 
at ielilsiitiess 
The lady whose “ piece of mind” was bro- 
ken intends to have it repaired. 
BM Aaa 
A lady, who refused to give after hearing a 
charity sermon, had her pocket picked as she 
was leaving the church. On making the dis- 
covery she said, ‘‘The parson could not find 
the way to my pocket, but the devil did.” 
ia Aicictadiiiangltees 
Sir Francis Head, speaking of the pleasures 
of the chase, gives an anecdote of a hard ar- 
guer in favor of fox-hunting in these words: 
“Said the haughty Countess of —— to an 
aged huntsman, who, cap in hand, had hum- 
bly invited her Jadyship to do him the honor 
to come and see his hounds, ‘I dislike every 
thing belonging to hunting—it is so cruel!’ 
‘Cruel!’ replied the old 
ae man, with apparent aston- 
| ishment; ‘why, my lady, 
it can’t possibly be cruel ; 
for,’ said he, logically, 
holding up three fingers in 
succession, ‘we all knows 
that the gentlemen likes it, 
and we all knows that the 
hosses likes it, and we all 
knows that the hounds 
likes it; and,’ after a long 
ause, ‘none on Us can 
now for certain that the 
foxes don’t like it.’” 


ojoesialpiiaiaaticdlaittibe 
“My dear,” said Mr. B. 
to his wife, while his emil- 
ing countenance indicated 
the consciousness of hav- 
ing done a good action, ‘I 
have just had my life in- 
sured for your benefit.” 
“Well, I declare,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. B., looking 
around upon her family 
and friends with an ex- 
pression of injured inno- 
cence, “ just to think of the 
selfishness of men, and par- 
ticularly of husbands! 
There you have been and 
had your life insured, while 
your poor wife may go 
without any insurance on 
hers. It’s just what I 
would expect of you !” she 
fretfully exclaimed, and 
was only recalled to a 
sense of her injustice and 
absurdity by hearing an 
uncontrollable burst of 
laughter all around her. 
SY Sema 
Fashionable ladies are 
like aristocratic houses— 
they both have high stoops. 
—_——————- 
Aw Onscrre sur Porv- 
Lar AuTHor—Anonymous. 
a Ea Ets 


A choleric old gentle- 
man, becoming enraged at 
the stupidity of an aged 
and faithful servant, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Zounds! you 
dolt, I shall go out of mv 
wits at your dullness !” To 
which the honest old servi- 
tor replied, “ Well, there is 
one comfort, master — yow 
won't have to go far !" 

_--_——>—— 

“There now,” said a Iit- 
tle girl, while rummaging 
a drawer in a bureau— 
“there now, grandpa has 
gone to heaven without his 
spectacles !” 

sdyvamepctiictinaannes 
A REASON. 

A minister was walking 
out one day, and passed 
two little boys, one of 
whom madeahow. As he 
turned back he heard the 
following amusing conver- 
sation: 

“Why, John, didn’t you 
know that was Parson 
y _gn 


“Yes, of course I did.” 

“Why did you not make | 
a bow to him?” 

‘““Why, mother don't be- 
long to his church.” 











